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INTRODUCTION 


Koraput has been in the news for the last three to four years. A 
great deal has been written for and against the experiment we have under¬ 
taken there. The development work in the villages inhabited by the 
Adivasis is an arduous task. It is something of a social adventure. If 
the impact of the Bhoodan movement and Shri Vinobaji's walking tour 
was not beliind us, we would have shuddered to undertake such a stupend¬ 
ous task. An authoritative report on the work we have been doing for 
the last four years, has been overdue. I am conscious that there has been 
regrettable delay in jpoblishing our own assessment of the exj^eriment. 
The experiment is being carried on and a report on the work done there 
would be valuable even now. In the subsequent pages I have tried to 
present facts about the development work in the Gramdan villages in 
Koraput. 

A social experiment like the one we have undertaken in Koraput 
cannot be brought under a few neat headings or simplified too easily. It 
is not possible to pass a judgement on any one aspect of the multitudinous 
tasks we had undertaken. The work was conceived and executed on the 
background of a unified idea. It was like planting a seed which had to 
create its own ferment in the soil, and develop on its own. 

The enthusiasm the Adivasis showed and the faith they evinced for 
the idea of Gramdan, was a discovery; and remains the bright spot of the 
experiment. In spite of the initial difficulties and obstacles, the Adivasis 
have stood by Gramdan and bear witness to the fact that they had volun¬ 
tarily opted for the idea. 

After a prolonged spell of inactivity, a statutory body called the 
Orissa Bhoodan Yagna Samiti, constituted under the Orissa Bhoodan Yagna 
Act 1953-56, has started functioning, and the redistributed land is being 
legally recognized. So far they have completed their verification of nearly 
4,000 acres, spread over in 9 villages. Tlie work will now, it is hope:!, 
proceed speedily, and it will not be difficult any more to have a correct 
assessment of the exact number of villages that have declared Gramdan. 
But for the unfaltering faith of the Adivasis, Gramdan would not have 
become a legal fact. It has been a privilege to work with these sturdy 
sons of the soil in Orissa, and have a glimj^se into the simple magnanimity, 
of their hearts. 

The Sai^^a Seva Sangh which had started this great experiment, 
decided to withdraw gradually and let the local agencies carry on the 
work on their own responsibility. The decision was taken in December, 
1958. Tlie witlidrawal does not certainly mean that they have abandoned 
the task. Even today there are nearly twenty constructive workers of the 
Sarva Seva Sangh in the field. They have worked with us as comrades 



for the last four years. They have a missionary zeal and have not been 
cowed down by tlie innumerable hurdles they had to cross. Actually it 
was on their strength that the Sarva Seva Sangh decided to withdraw. 
I feel confident that these workers will carry on the experiment with un¬ 
wavering devotion. I must pay my tribute to my brave comrades whose 
co-operation has been invaluable. 

The task of developing nearly 800 small, scattered hamlets of the 
Adivasis was beyond the capacity of a body like A. B. Sarva Seva Sangh, 
We could undertake such a stupendous task only because of the help we 
received from organizations like the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, and the Khadi 
and Village Industries commission. The State and the Union Government 
also extended their hand of sympathy and help. I must confess, however, 
that being unaccustomed to work according to the departmental schedules 
of the Government, there was some delay in adjusting ourselves to the 
methods followed by the administration. We have, however, followed 
a system of auditing the accounts through a reputed firm of Chartered 
Accountants year after year. We submit this statement and seek utili¬ 
zation certificates from District Magistrates. In this respect I must ack¬ 
nowledge my gratitude to District Officers in Koraput for the co-operation 
they extended to us in regularising the records. 

There have been inevitable ups and downs in the progress of the 
work. Some friction between the agencies was also unavoidable. But 
I am glad to say that after all the State Government of Orissa have taken 
a sympathetic attitude during last year and a half towards our work. They 
have recently approved a *Pilot Research Project' in Boipariguda (Kora¬ 
put) which has just started functioning. This would be a new approach 
to co-operation. 

It must be emj)hasized that it would be idle to expect spectacular 
results even in this project. It is primarily a task of rehabilitation and 
education. A couple of decades of continuous effort would be necessary 
before any results can be seen. 

I have tried to give a brief summary of the work we had under¬ 
taken and the way we faced the various problems that came before us. 
The eflFort has been its own reward. For me, the fact that a body of 
Gandhian workers with the inspiration and guidance of Vinobaji, took 
up the task of helping the Adivasis in Koraxmt to rehabilitate themselves, 
and took up the work of economic development and of shaping their collec¬ 
tive strength, has been a symbol of the vitality and capacity of our people, 
I ask for no other sign of success. Rewai’d of service is greater oppor¬ 
tunity to serve. Koraput is a challenge. It is a call to social endeavour. 


15th March, 1960 
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REPORT ON KORAPVT GRAMDANS 


PART I 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT EXPERIMENT IN KORAPVT 



RURAL DEVELOPMENT EXPERIMENT IN KORAPUT 

A GENERAL STATEMENT 

1. THE EARLY BEGINNINGS : 

Shri Vinobaji in Koraput: 

Shri Vinobaji spent twenty-five days in West Bengal touring two 
districts bordering on Bihar and Orissa. When he reached Lakhananath, 
his first halt in Orissa, late Shri Gopabandhu Chaudhari, the veteran 
leader of Orissa and the moving spirit of constructive work in the State, 
met and presented him a lakh and twenty-two thousand acres of land 
oflFered by forty thousand donors; and ninety-three villages as Gramdan. 
The first Gramdan in U.P. (Mangaroth) was regarded as an exception 
but the second, Manpur (Orissa) and the many that followed set people 
thinking about this new phenomenon. On his arrival Vinobaji was oflFered 
no less than one hundred Gramdan villages in Koraput. By then the 
total number of Gramdan villages in Orissa had reached 230. Originally 
Vinobaji was to spend only a month and half in Koraput, but the response 
of the people was so encouraging that he agreed to stay on for a few 
weeks more. It was the devotion and the one-pointed eflFort of the local 
workers like Shri Vishwanath Patanaik and his group and the inspiring 
presence of Vinobaji that brought about this miracle. On October 1, 1955, 
when he left Koraput, the number of Gramdan villages had crossed the 
figure of 600. Nearly 165,268 acres of land were donated in the distiicts 
of Koraput alone. 

Responsibility for the follow-up: 

This created a new challenge to the Bhoodan workers. During the 
first three years of the movement land was given in Bhoodan by the people 
of the various states. The distribution of the land to the landless was 
also taken in hand slowly. Distributing land appeared to be simple pro¬ 
position in the beginning. But, now, after eight years of the movement, 
a realization has come that the gravity and the immensity of the task of 
distribution were not understood by us in the early stages. Gramdans in 
such large numbers posed a problem which could not be evaded. The 
momentum and the logic of the movement itself compelled us to face the 
problem of Development of these Gramdan villages. Here we felt was the 
opportunity to work out the Sarvodaya plan of integrated development 
and create a pattern of Gram swaraj. The Serva Seva Sangh accepted 
the challenge and decided to take up the development work in the Gram¬ 
dan villages in co-operation with Utkal-Nav-Jeevan-Mandal, in spite of 
its meagre resources in men and money. 

Development work in Gramdan villages needed a large band of 
trained workers. We thought we would earmark the amount received 
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in Sampattidan for training and maintenance of these workers. The 
Commissioner for Tribal Welfare, Government of India, happened to visit 
Koraput while Vinobaji was there. His Department sanctioned a sum of 
Rupees two lakh for soil conservation, small irrigation projects and bullock 
distribution for the Adivasis. The Government of Orissa, also, was con¬ 
sidering a scheme of giving some help to the Gramdan villages. 

About two hundred workers had devoted themselves to Bhoodan 
and were working in different parts of the district while Vinobaji was 
there. Nearly fifty of them decided to devote themselves, mainly to the 
reconstruction of the Gramdan villages. The late Shri Gopbandhu 
Choudhari and his respected wife Smt. Ramadcvi, were prominent amongst 
them. Both of them were working in the district upto the middle of 
1956. They were trekking continuously from village to village. As a 
result the number of villages given in Gramdan kept on increasing. Side 
by side land was being redistributed. Title deeds were prepared for the 
new donees. By the end of May 1956, redistribution of land had taken 
place in nearly 400 villages and about 600 pairs of bullocks were distri¬ 
buted to cultivators in 200 villages. The total number of Gramdan vil¬ 
lages in Koraput, by then was in the neighbourhood of 800. 

Redistribution of donated land: 

When the rains set in walking tours had to be discontinued. The 
time was utilised for getting the names of new donees entered into village 
registers. All this work was proceeding apace satisfactorily. The only 
question, disturbing us was the problem of bringing about a near per 
capita equality in the holdings thus redistributed. Vinobaji had insisted 
that the total land of a village should be surveyed and classified and some 
land of good quality should pass on to every family. He had asked the 
workers to explain to the villagers the idea of “etpiality of holding^’ and 
leave it to them to put it in practice. The initiative and responsibility was 
to be left entirely on the villagers themselves. The workers were only 
to give guidance. 

Special care was taken to emphasize the fact that the distribution 
effected in the first instance was only a first step; and that they would 
have to redistribute land among themselves still further, until some kind 
of equality was attained. In redistributing land in the 400 villages the 
main concern of the Bhoodan workers was to sec that no one remained 
landless; and that every holder received at least a small portion 
of Paddy land. Villagers accepted this willingly. But they did 
not show a similar readiness for the second phase of redistribution. 
The first distribution often resulted in leaving the proportion of smallest 
to the largest holding to 1:5 and in some cases even more. Bhoodan work¬ 
ers did not bring any pressure on them to speed up redistribution. They 
were hoping that the process will gain momentum gradually. 
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Bullock disirihution: 

In distributing i^airs of bullocks no hard and fast rule was observed. 
Actually the Gramsabha was asked to prepare a census of the ariimal 
power in the village and to find out how many more animals they needed 
for the proper cultivation of land. The idea was to donate bullocks to 
Gramsabha and not to any individuals. Tlie Gramsabha was to distribute 
them to individual holders according to their needs. A pair of bullocks 
costs about 100-125 rupees. AlK)ut 2,000 bullocks are imported in 
Koraput every year. The animals are not however fed adequately and 
cannot work more than 3 to 4 hours a day. Like peasants in other parts 
of the country the adivasi docs not keep a stock of fodder or hay which 
would last for wliole year and out of which a regular feeil would be 
guaranteed year round. Life span of a bullock, licrc, is as short as 4 to 5 
years. No wonder bullocks are constantly in demand in big numbers. 

The workers were mostly inexperienced. They could not calculate 
the work that a pair of bullocks could do in a month. They had not 
calculated the actual felt need for bullocks in any particular village. They 
had a feeling that bullocks would be necessary to those whom land was 
given. They had no plan to go upon. As such some pairs were distri¬ 
buted individually as well; and in some cases the needy escaped attention. 

Hazards of early Blue-Prints: 

I had precious little knowledge of the actual conditions in Koraput 
district when I took up work in November 1955. I had no blue print or 
a plan of the nature of the development work that we were to undertake 
here. I had not even smattering knowledge of the Oriya language. None 
of our workers knew any of the dialects of adivasis. So in the early 
months I went round the villages and collected basic information with 
the help of interpreters. 1 was making a special survey of work of re¬ 
distribution of land and the attitude of the people of villages to the whole 
question of land. I pondered deeply on the various problems that con¬ 
fronted workers and the villagers. 

It was sometime early in 1956 that we prepared something like 
a tentative plan for the development work after a great deal of discussion 
among ourselves, and submitted it to the Central Government. Obviously 
our knowledge of facts was inadequate. We had not the competence nor 
the knowledge of conditions prevailing to prepare a scientific plan for 
the area. Tiie Union Government was, however, eager to include a scheme 
in the Second Five-Year Plan, and it was necessary that they should be 
posted with the special and urgent needs of Gramdan villages. A rough 
outline of the immediate needs for developing Gramdan villages was, 
prepared. It was envisaged that roughly a crore of rupees would be 
needed over a five year period for development of Gramdan villages in 
Orissa. It was expected that the Central Government would contribute 
75 lakh rupees and Khadi Commission would be able io provide another 
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10 lakhs. The Sarva Seva Sangh would contribute 10 lakhs which would 
bo utilised, mainly, for the maintenance of the workers. The funds re¬ 
ceived from Khadi Commission would obviously be earmarked for village 
industries. Soil conservation, irrigation projects, buildings, warehouses and 
schools, provision of medical aid and such other schemes would 
be executed with the help of the Central Government finance. 

Credit—fhe Pressing Problem: 

The immediate and the most pressing problem that confronted the 
follow-up was of finding credit for the cultivators. For, Gramdan had 
immediately brought their credit-worthiness to a zero. The local money¬ 
lenders refused to advance even a rupee to them. The revenue authorities 
likewise closed their doors against the cultivators who had relinquished 
individual ownership in land. TTie condition of the peasants was critical 
and some alternate arrangements were called for. It was, therefore, 
decided to start a Credit Co-operative Society in every village or a group 
of villages and to build up a network of co-operative activities throughout 
the district. A Credit Co-operative Society for every two or three hund¬ 
reds of adivasi families was, suggested and it was further decided to link 
tliem together into a District Gramdan Co-operative Credit Union. These 
village Co-operatives would buy a share of Rs. 100/- each and become the 
member of District Co-operative Union. It was decided to collect a sum 
of Rupees 5 lakh by way of Sampattidan to enable these village co¬ 
operatives to buy a share of District Co-operative Union as by themselves 
they were unable to bear the burden. It was expected that help upto 
Rs. 25 lakhs would be forthcoming from the State Co-operative Bank. 
This plan of rural credit was submitted to the State Government in Novem¬ 
ber 1956. 

Training of Local Craftsmen: 

The social conditions in Koraput were peculiar in many ways. 
One would hardly find a craftsman of any sort in the area. It was difii- 
cult to find a qualified carpenter, smith, mason or a foreman in the district. 
84% population of the district consisted of adivasis. They were not 
advanced enough to have any craftsman in their rank.' Tlie only weapon 
they possessed was axe with the help of which they cut down trees in the 
forest. They did not need any mason or carpenter. Their footwear was 
more than often made of wooden planks. They prepared it with their 
own hands. To speed up the development programme, craftsmen were 
needed. Dependence on outsiders would have affected the pace of the 
programme. Ultimately the local people had to be trained and the res¬ 
ponsibility of work had to be passed on to them within a short period. 

Tlie services of a qualified executive engineer were secured on 
loan for two years through the good offices of the Government of India. 
He was full of hope and faith in the work. After a preliminary study. 
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he undertook a tour of Hyderabad, Poona, Gujerat and Bombay. He 
visited the engineering colleges in these places and appealed to the young 
students to donate their time for the revolutionary work that was being 
done in Koraput. Abouf 20 students responded to. his appeal and came 
to Koraput with the desire to devote their vacation to development work 
in Koraput. They prepared a scheme of minor irrigation works for 10 
to 15 places and surveyed some three thousand acres of land for bunding 
purposes. Two of these young engineers joined our team afterwards. We, 
thus, had the assistance of tliree qualified engineers. Shri Datye who was 
Executive Engineer, started a Training Centre for Engineering Overseers 
and Agricultural Assistants by the middle of 1956. 

Training of Village Leaders: 

Side by side efforts were made to train local village leadership. 
Short duration camps were planned wherein Literacy,—letter writing, 
dealings with post office, elementary book-keeping, general information 
on Co-operative organization, Panchayat administration, agricultural deve¬ 
lopment, Forest administration, and such other relevant topics were taught. 
A general knowledge of the principles behind Gramdan movement was 
explained. Such camps of two to three months' duration proved quite 
useful. 

Training camps needed funds. For the training camp at Gopalvadi 
we had sixty-five candidates. Our expenditure on food per head came 
to twenty rupees; and five rupees per head foi other expenses. The total 
expense could be met out of a specified grant from the Central Govern¬ 
ment. But ultimately we had to devise some method by which the train¬ 
ing camps could be made to pay their way. An attempt was made in 
Garanada in '56 to find the necessary money, partially at least, out of 
work programmes undertaken as part of training camp. 


2. OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAMME: 

In Koraput an average village consists of 20 to 25 families. It was 
thought wise to bring about 10 to 12 villages under one ‘Centre’ for form¬ 
ing one Gramsabha or ‘Village Council' for every 250 to 300 families. 
This was to function as Co-operative Credit Society in addition. From 
such ‘Village Centres' Village Credit Societies started advancing loans to 
local people. The Central Co-operative Organization (Marketing Section 
of the Sangh) built some warehouses for storing grains. By June 1957 
there were something like 56 centres on these lines operating in the area. 
Sarva Seva Sangh, alone, advanced nearly two lakhs of rupees to about 
7,000 families for production and consumption purposes during the sovidng 
season. The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi advanced two lakhs of rupees as 
Foundation Fund for this ad hoc Union. The A. I. Khadi Commission 
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advanced a loan amount of nearly three lakhs of rupees under their scheme 
of hand-pounding of paddy. It was hoped that the Gramsabha would 
get some form of legal recognition. Similarly the Central District Co¬ 
operative Credit Union would receive requisite legal sanction, and the 
initiative for the development of the region would pass on to this network 
of co-operatives in course of time. 

Dernonsiration Units: 

Along with these activities of Credit, a scheme of developing some 
areas as demonstration units was undertaken. These units wt?re expected 
to undertake comprehensive development activities. Bunding, construction 
of small irrigation, dams, compost pits, distribution of better seeds and 
manure, village leaders^ training camps, starting primary schools and 
holding regular meetings of Gramsabha were the main items on the pro¬ 
gramme of intensive development for everyone of the units. Along with 
these activities about 10 acres of land as a demonstration farm was to be 
developed with the voluntary labour of the village population. It was 
expected that the message of Bh(K)dan and Gramdan would spread to 
rest of the villages while carrying on this development work effectively. 
It was, also, presumed that these Demonstration Units would turn out 
to be good training grounds for the Adivasi people. Promising young 
men from the surrounding villages were to be absorbed here as apprentices. 

Village and Cottage Industries: 

We had opened a workshop at Raygada out of the grant received 
from the Khadi Commission. The idea was to prepare Kisan Charkas, 
boxes for bee-hives and other small implements. Ultimately, it was hoped, 
that this workshop would develop into a small factory for agricultural 
implements. The workshop had begun to produce ordinary spinning 
wheels by June 1957. We had distributed 800 spinning wheels at various 
centres by then. It was our desire to arouse interest in spinning, specially 
of the women folk. Nearly 45 lady workers, mostly from the Anugul 
basic centre, were taken iq) for popularizing the spinning whc(4 among 
the women of the villages. There was no intention of producing Khadi 
for market. But soon it was realised that sedentary occupations like spin¬ 
ning had no attraction for the adivasis. They considered sitting at one 
place quite boring. 

Forest Industries: 

There is jungle in seven out of every ten acres of land in Koraput. 
The Government get an income of nearly 20 lakhs out of the wealth of 
the forest. Fine quality teak-wood is exported from the district. Valu¬ 
able herbs and minerals are collected and sold by the local people every 
year. Nearly three to four hundred contractors are engaged in exploiting 
the Forest Wealth. They carry on trade worth lakhs of rupees every 
year. Nearly one half of the per capita income of the adivasi population 
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today is derived from the products from Jungle. Broadly siocaking in 
the Division of Raygada agriculture is a minor occupation as compared 
to exploitation of forest wealth. The village industries patronized by 
the Khadi Commission could not thrive in this area. It was necessary to 
take up occupations related to the exploitation of the forest wealth. 
We thought it wise to start a Jungle Co-operative Society for an area 
covered by the Grampanchayat. Such societies would take up the work 
of felling down the trees in place of private contractors. The Central 
Co-operative Organization should in that case, undertake marketing. 

Surface mining: 

Next to its thick jungles, was the rich mineral wealth. In the sub¬ 
division of Nowrangpur one comes across Iron Smelting Kilns where iron 
is smelted in crude fashion. Some villages specialise in smelting iron. 
It was necessary to improve the technique of some of these country 
crafts in vogue for generations, before introducing new crafts to tliem. 
It is ominous that one mining syndicate has already been floated in Raya- 
gada. Koraput is supiwsed to hold good manganese. Over three 
thousand labourers are engaged at present in mining. A systematic plan 
of decentralized mining was necessary. Realising the importance of a 
scheme of decentralized mining a programme of studies and investigations 
was included in the programme of village industries. 

After doing this kind of preliminary work for about 18 months we 
had acquired some insight and had a better appreciation of the nature of 
development work in backward and primitive area like Koraput. Some 
of our bookish ideas were found unworkable. We had to improvise new 
methods of development. For instance, we had budgeted a sum of Rs. 30 
lakhs for the scheme of minor irrigation works. After some experience 
we realized that soil conservation should have first priority. The topo¬ 
graphy of the district of Koraput is peculiar in many ways. Out of its 
total area of nearly 10,000 sq. miles, about 2500 sq. miles arc at a height 
of 500' to 1000' above sea leavel; another 2000 sq. miles are situated 
at three thousand feet, and the remaining at 3000'. The climate, soil 
and geographic conditions in everyone of these regions is different. Crops 
and agricultural possibilities are also peculiar to each area. Instead of 
growing the traditional variety of Vari and Nachni or low variety of 
paddy, it would be advantageous to bund the slopes which are above 
3000' height and grow orchards. The region would be suitable for growing 
coffee. When we studied the geographic and soil condition of the area 
we came to the conclusion that the plan we had prepared would have to 
be altered materially. Instead of making a plan for every separate village 
we saw that it was necessary to make a plan for the region. The distiict 
would have to be the unit of the new plan. By June 1957 discrepancy 
between geographic facts and our conception of village development had 
become obvious to us. 
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3. HURDLES IN THE WAY 

Friction amongst workers: 

Our ideas were becoming clearer and we had by now fairer grasp 
of the local situation. Nearly two hundred workers were working actively 
in the district. They were fired with the idea of bringing the entire 
village population of the district to accept Gramdan. The development 
activities, also, were being pursued with great enthusiasm. There was, 
however, noticeable friction and discord amongst the diflFerent sets of work¬ 
ers who had taken up the development work in Koraput with a missionary 
zeal. Broadly the workers were divided into two categories. The first group 
was of those who were on the move and who were carrying the message 
of Gramdan from village to village and who were also doing redistribution 
of land and preparing proper title deeds for new donees. Their efforts 
were producing results. The number of Gramdan villages had gone up 
from 609 to 1496. The second group of workers consisted mainly of those 
who had so to say tied themselves up in a village or small area round 
about, and who were actually guiding the villagers in the day to day activity 
for development. The propagandist of the Gramdan ideas looked upon 
the development work as a relief measure. They did not attach any 
revolutionary significance to such work. They began to feel that pre¬ 
occupation with development work would hamper the revolutionary pro¬ 
cess of Gramdan, They felt that the target of getting the whole district 
in Gramdan would not be possible if the workers allowed themselves to 
be caught up in the tedious and slow work of economic development. 
The success in getting Gramdans had imperceptibly gone to the head 
and created an arrogant mentality and self-complacency among the pro¬ 
pagandist group. The attitude of the group that was engaged in 
constructive activities was the opposite of this. Immediate results we^re 
not forthcoming. The vast mass of the local population had not shaken 
off its traditional apathy and indifference. People’s participation was a 
nice idea but it could not be evoked easily. There was obviously some 
disappointment; and a shade of pessimism had begun to cloud the virgin 
enthusiasm. The constructive workers were anxious to develop at least 
a few centres speedily so that they could provide a referent of the Gram¬ 
dan idea. They wanted to build up an area where the sense of ownership 
in land will have been cast aside, where co-operation will have entered 
every field of collective activity, where the bonds of money lenders and 
traders will have been cut asunder, where the total man-power of the 
village would have been mobilised for development work. In short they 
wanted to build up a new social order of the free and equal. 

Men in both the groups were sincere and earnest, and were anxious 
to work out their ideas. Together they represented the New Ideal. Their 
work was complementary. But in their zeal and impatience to produce 
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results they did not realize that they were two wings of one ideal. And 
some tension grew between them. 

Attitude of State Gaoernment: 

Unexpectedly the Government of Orissa changed their attitude to 
activities like Bhoodan and Gramdan. From June to December 1957, we 
had to face a new situation. We had to make special efforts to remove 
unwarranted suspicions of the Government officials and try to get their 
co-operation in our development work. 

The economic development we had planned depended on the co¬ 
operative structure which we had visualised to build up. A co-operative 
structure could come into existence without much difficulty, if the Govern¬ 
ment adopted a helpful attitude. Our plan of Primary Units consisting 
of 200 or 300 families and a Central District Co-operative Credit Union 
to link up diese units, was before the State Government from November 
1956. A representative of the Reserve Bank of India, visited Koraput in 
1957 in order to examine the plan we had submitted. The State Govern¬ 
ment, however, did not approve of our plan. The Government had a 
different plan of their own. They wanted to have one ‘Grain Gola Society' 
for every 5 to 7 thousand village population. Instead of according 
a special treatment, the Government wanted people in Gramdan villages to 
join grain gola society in their area as others did. The Sarva Seva Sangh 
on the other hand wanted the Gramsabha in every area to be in the Centre 
of the picture. But this was just a beginning of the wide gulf that was 
to separate the two. 

From June 1957, we had to face for the first time open opposition 
from Government. It was obvious from their actions that they had decided 
to put every possible impediment to the growth of our movement. Gov¬ 
ernment officials and their henchmen started encouraging donors of land 
to take back their gifts and withdraw from the Gramdan community. 
Applications began to be sent to Revenue offices stating that the applicant 
did not intend to give his land in Gramdan and did not want the land to 
be transferred to common ownership. Few hundred of such applications 
were considered by revenue authorities. In some places Bhoodan workers 
were summoned to give evidence. Criminal cases were launched. It 
began to be whispered that most of the Gramdans were bogus. They said 
signatures were obtained by dangling false promises to the poor, ignorant 
people. There was no doubt that an all out offensive was set in action 
against the movement. 

Bhoodan Act: 

The Government enacted a Bhoodan act in 1954. In December 
1956, they amended it, A Bhoodan Samiti was brought into existence by 
the Government According to new Act all land obtained in Bhoodan 
or Gramdan was invested in the first instance in the Samiti. The Samiti 
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had to redistribute the land. But it was made impossible for the Samiti 
to function in the normal course. For over two years and half no money 
was allocated for its day to day expenses. Not an acre of land which was 
redistributed by us during the last three years had been properly and 
legally registered. There was no title deed in the hands of any of the 
donees. But in spite of this organized, systematic opposition on the part 
of the Government, the land that was distributed to landless in 750 villages 
remains in their hands to-day. This speaks of the high integrity and 
honestly of the poor Adivasi. 

Problems of Agricultural credit: 

We had hoped that the newly founded Grain Gola Societies would 
be able to supply credit, partially at least, to the Adivasis. But we saw 
that they were unable to sui^ply tlie urgent need of the poor cultivator. 
It was thought that the formation of Agricultural Go-operative Societies 
would facilitate operation of credit. But the Government of Orissa have 
not yet prepared the bye-laws for such Societies. Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies have been formed in the States of Assam, Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Bombay and Tamilnad. All the adult inhabitants of a gramdan 
village become members of such Society. The District Co-operative Bank 
gives advances to these village co-operatives for giving seasonal short term 
loans to the agriculturists. We were hoping that the Government of 
Orissa will enact similar rules and bye-laws and enable the agricultural 
co-operatives in Koraput to function properly; unless this was done deve¬ 
lopment work would have to mark time. No further progress was possible 
unless and until credit facilities were made available to the cultivator. 

The vast mass of x^cople in Koraf)ut belong to what we may call the 
lowest strata of society. They are a typical specimen of the most exj>loited 
humanity. They are illiterate and have very little knowledge of the large 
world outside. They have exx)erienccd ruthless exx)loitation at the hands 
of the money-lender, trader and the white collared town’s man. They 
are naturally distrustful and afraid of everyone from the town with whom 
they have to deal. We have to come to a definite conclusion that it is idle 
to talk of selfhelp to such a depressed section of humanity in the initial 
stages at least. The initiative and responsibilities for development work 
in such a backward area must be taken up by the Government. The 
various xuoblems we faced while carrying on development work in this 
area will have to be answered by the State Government if and when they 
undertake this work. 

Outdated Policies: 

For instance they have three jungle co-operative societies in Koraput 
district. Roughly, there is one society for one sub-division, that is for an 
area of three thousand square miles. It comxKises of nearly fifteen hund¬ 
red villages. The State Government must change their policy, and form 
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small compact co-operatives. A co-opcrativc' slioiild cover a iniixiirium 
area of twenty to twenty-five sq. miles. There should be about three or 
four hundred such compact societies. The Forest wealth of tlie District 
should be exploited through them. Our development programme of 
gramdan villages will immediately show a new vigour and enthusiasm, 
when this happens. 

The Adivasi is looked upon as enemy number one by the officers 
of the Reserved Forest. He cuts down the trees in the forest for fuel 
as well as for creating agricultural land. An undeclared war is constantly 
going on between the local inhabitants and the men of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. This must stop. The local population must b(' made eo-sharers 
and co-builders of the forest. Jungle wealth must be developed with the 
active help of the local population. Experiments on this line could be 
started to begin with in the gramdan villages. But the Government does 
not seem to have realised the urgent need for cliangc and reorientation 
of forest rules and regulations. 

It is equally necessary to introduce new modes of cultivation in 
areas which are on a high altitude. Here horticultures must find place 
instead of the cultivation of the traditional paddy and other grains as at 
present. But here again innovation is possible if there is capital to be 
invested in land. Experiments could be started in sc'lected areas. The 
same is true in regard to surface mining. A concerted drive to achi('ve 
these ends through the co-operatives must be launched. Dcjveolpmtmt 
work in a gramdan village can stand on its own legs and make satisfactory 
progress when the basic problems of development policies as mentioned 
above have been tackled jproperly; and when the village has bec'ii linked 
up as a unit in the total development of the region. 

The population in Koraput is scattered on a large area. A village 
in Koraput is more a hamlet than a village. One comes across small 
hamlets with just two or three families. In areas with thick junglc^s the 
population is even more thinly scattered. Wild animals kill scores of 
Adivasis every year. Herds of elephants roam about and devastate stand¬ 
ing crops. In many places lonely hamlets must be consolidated together 
in a fair sized village. A body like Sarva Seva Sangh can do educative 
work on these lines, ^h^ can go to the peojile and persuade them to 
co-operate in such a scheme of consolidation. They can create a public 
opinion and the climate required for co-operative development of the 
whole region. 

Lack of effective co-ordination: 

I must confess that we have been found wanting. We have not 
been able to impress upon the Government the urgency and immediacy 
of adopting a new policy. We were fortunate in getting the services of 
experts from outside. But we could not utilise their services fully. And 
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to-day instead of expanding our activities we have to systematically with¬ 
draw from the field, step by step since June 1958 onwards. 

In October 1957 a conference of the leaders of the important politi¬ 
cal parties, the Central Government and the leading Bhoodan workers took 
place at Yelwal in Mysore State. The idea of pooling all resources in 
meeting the challenge of gramdan villages was generally accepted. The 
Development Commissioner of the Orissa State called a meeting of the 
District and Development Oificers, to which members of the Serva Seva 
Sangh were also invited. The question of development in Gramdan vil¬ 
lages was generally discussed. Nearly a thousand gramdan villages 
happened to lie in Development Blocks. The Central Government had 
sanctioned 64 lakh of rupees for a five-year plan of village development 
in Koraput. The amount was to be spent by the Officers in charge of the 
N.E.S. Blocks. It was decided to spend seven lakh of rupees during 
57-58; and 12,50,000 in 58-59. But, in spite of this promising start and 
brave resolve, nothing spectacular materialised. Instead of a united eflFort 
to develop the gramdan villages we saw the sorry spectacle of a whispering 
campaign against gramdan. 


4. A THOUGHT IN RETROSPECT : 

From June 58, we started a systematic withdrawal from the field. 
Our expenditure was brought down to a lakh and a half in the place of 
five or six lakhs before. We decided to stick up to carrying on the message 
of gramdan to every cottage, and to consolidate development work where 
it had progressed. 

Koraput a success or faiuire? 

We had expected that our expenditure for four years will amount 
to something like thirty to forty lakhs from the Central Government Grants. 
We had submitted proposals for digging wells, small irrigation projects, 
soil conservation, school buildings, housing etc. But when we actually 
started the work, we had to change our original plan entirely. We realised 
that the first need was to build up a network of co-c^rative societies. We 
refunded nearly one-third of the amount that was granted to us by the 
Central Government, and actually spent only about Rs. 8 lakhs so far. 
If the amount spent on a project is considered to be the criterion of success 
of the work, then we have obviously failed. But we hold that it cannot 
be a test of work of this type. That we could change our targets and 
methods of work according to the local conditions is a measure of success 
in itself. When conditions were not favourable, we had the foresight to 
be patient and go slow. We have no regrets and have no reason to feel 
apologetic for our inability to produce spectacular results. 
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Today, we have nearly a hundred workers in Koraput. We have 
not been able to weld them into a team. There is still avoidable over¬ 
lapping and waste. The first flush of romantic enthusiasm has passed 
and workers have a better appreciation of the prevailing conditions. They 
are in a chastened mood of realism. They are willing to be patient and 
stand and wait when necessary. They have realised that progress is 
possible, if they stand united and are of one mind. They are surrounded 
by a wall of opposition of the powerful vested interests. 

Problems of Leadership : 

The Sarva Seva Sangh formally took the decision in December 1958 
to withdraw from the field. They were trying to limit their organizational 
responsibility, and hand over the work to the local people. The woikers 
gradually appreciating the new orientation are preparing themselves 
to take up the responsibilities that are coming on to them. Most of them 
belong to the state of Orissa. But very few of them belong actually to 
Koraput. The development work in Koraput can achieve better results 
only if new leadership from the ranks of the Adivasis comes forward 
and Government machinery shows better appreciation of the problem. 
There is such a vast difiFerence in the social, educational and cultural 
standards of the local population and our workers that we shall have to 
^declass’ ourselves and create a sense of equality, a feeling of genuine 
friendliness between ourselves and the Adivasis. For every hundred 
workers who come from outside we must have a thousand local workers. 
We must strive to achieve this target. The Sarva Seva Sangh is there to 
give guidance and advice; the initiative and executive responsibility must 
come from the local people. 

The question then arises of finding out an eflfective method of creat¬ 
ing enthusiasm in the people, and providing them with opportunities for 
developing their abilities. Literacy alone is not very important. It is 
through the management of co-operatives and participation in collective 
tasks that they would acquire knowledge. So far the educated worker 
has been the main source of authority and initiative. The local workers 
have been playing a very minor role carrying out orders of the superiors. 
They may take some time to learn the art of book-keeping. In that case 
in the initial stage a clerk can be appointed for that work. Our workers 
must now play the role of a fellow citizen of the village. The initiative 
should always be with the village community. They must for the time 
being sever their connections with the world outside and stay in one 
place. They cannot afford to be constantly on the move. They must bury 
themselves in one area for some years. Only then, is there a possibility 
of conditions being created which are favourable to the emergence of 
local leadership. We have realised the truth of this through the method 
of trial and error. It would be presumptuous to claim that we have found 
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a satisfactory answer. But tentatively this seems to be tlic only practicable 
method of tackling the problem. 

Garanda—a commendable experhnent: 

I find the instance of Garanda quite notable in this respect. Shri 
Govind Reddy started work there in the month of January 1956. The 
village has tl)irty>one families. Seventeen cultivators had their own 
land. Fourteen were landless. He concentrated his attention on this 
village. The first thing he attempted was to redistribute the land. 
Bullocks and land were given to fourteen landless families. He could not 
do much in the first year, to improve the soil or method of cultivation. 
Some preferr(‘d to work as labounas in the field of another and neglected 
their own land. The Sarvodaya principU' of helping the lowest did not 
succeed in the first atlc'inpt. However, the total production of the village 
intT('ased by about 10 per cent. (But the per capita income did not 
show an appreciable rise). 

Shri Reddy thought about this and started a new plan. He bought 
a pair of bullocks for the centre, and got j)n‘pared some implements. He 
then began to go to some one\s field and work himself there as a labourer 
for seven or eight hours a day. He would begin work every moming at 
seven sharp. Even the shirkers were persuaded to follow his example 
and to work witli him. He developed such friendly relations with every 
family that he would talk to the house-wives and enquire if there was 
enough in the house? to eat. Everyone reeognized him as a friend and 
a guide. He told everyone that no one must go hungry. He went and 
gave grains to those who had not enough to eat. He began to get the 
villagers to assemble together at night twice or thrice a week. I must 
say that he did create a new type of leadership. There is no doubt, that 
he has succeeded in changing the outlook of the people of the village. 
Th(? people «are becoming fearless and arc now conscious of their ix?sponsi- 
bilities. They an' improving their lands and adopting new methods of 
cultivation. The village council meets regularly. Shri Reddy has now 
gone to some place in Madln'a Pradesh. But the village i)eople still look 
to him for guidance. He visits Garanda for short periods twice or thrice 
a year. The \illagers had recently sent a batc^h of young men to him for 
study. Tliey lived with him for about four months and returned. We 
have learnt from him that short training courses could be conducted with 
advantage* for the' y<>ung men from the villages. No doubt, Garanda today 
is an ouLslanding village in Korapul. 

1 IVcl, tliat it is worth trying to give the various local works that 
arc conducted under the N.E.S. Blocks, on contract basis to the Gram 
Sabha in the area. The Sarva Seva Sangh should jorovide the technical 
guidance to the Gram Sablia in that ca.se. Some money could bo earned 
by th(' Gram Sabiia this way. It would be earmarked for training camps. 
Docume?)tary fihus should he shown for imparting general infonnation. 
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Thus the co-operatives would enlarge the field where earning and learn¬ 
ing are combined. A new cadre of workers would then come forth; and 
it would create a proper climate for developing Gram Swaraj. 

In the last three years, we have been holding training camps of two 
or three days^ duration in many places. In the villages wlieia? land was 
redistributed Gram Sabha had begun to function. We held special classes 
for the members of the Gram Sabhas. Various problems of the village 
life were discussed at these meetings. Gradually the representatives got 
over their shyness and began taking active part in the discussions. They 
are men of sound common sense, though steeped in tradition. They have 
their private responsibilities. They are willing to work for the common 
good, only up to the point where their personal interest does not suffer. 
For creating a new spirit in the people, there is need of more imaginative 
leadership. We shall need to re-educate our workers, if this orientation 
had to be given to our work. Like Shri Reddy our workers must have 
the capacity to do physical lalx)ur like any other Adivasi. He must be 
able to do manual work more efficiently. It is only through sharing of 
common work that a revolutionary spirit can be imjDarted to the people. 
Mere repetition of the mantra of Gramdan is not enough. We have to 
create new outlook and impart scientific knowledge and ability to them, 
so that they can discharge their day-to-day functions of development. 
Creating a new leadership on this line in every village and making the 
Gram Sabha function efficiently is the real need of the hour. 

Gramdan — a reassessment : 

The Gramdan movement has been going on for seven years now. 
It has passed the period when it was at its apex. It looks like being on 
the decline now. This is very disturbing and deserves a serious thouglit. 
It was hoped that the movement would help in some measure in solv¬ 
ing the most difficult land problem of our country. When whole 
villages started to be given in Gramdan, this hope was redoubled. Gram¬ 
dan was looked upon as a logical culmination or fniition of Bhoodan. 
Workers felt very confident and went from village to village with the 
message of Gramdan. But today we find that the flow of new Gramdans 
is withering. The work in villages which have declared Gramdan is also 
not going on satisfactorily. Development work does not promise to create 
a significant change in the outlook and mode of living of the people of 
villages. 

I confess, we started talking of Gramdan too hastily. The pro¬ 
paganda for Bhoodan should have continued side by side with Gramdan. 
There would have been no feeling of a setback if we had continued to 
work for Bhoodan also. 

Another mistake we committed was to take the responsibility of 
redistributing Bhoodan lands, on ourselves. We should have entrusted 
that to the local donors from the very beginning. We should have cheated 
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such a climate in every village that the movement would continue till there 
was not a single landless in the village. The handful of workers we had 
could not handle the question of redistribution expeditiously. It is true that 
in most places the new donees brought the land under plough. But it can¬ 
not be denied that the donees did not become propagandist of the new 
idea. We had not given them the necessary equipment for that purpose. 
Gramdan in practice has developed a special meaning. Vinobaji gave 
a workable definition of Gramdan when he was trekking in Rajasthan. 
He said, 

(i) “The village should undertake the responsibility for seeing 
that no one remains landless; 

(ii) that everyone has employment; 

(iii) that no one starves, that is, every family of unemployed 
and starving must be provided for; 

If all this is accepted intelligently by the villagers, the continuance of 
private property in land would be of very little importance. 

We failed in creating a sustained enthusiasm for 'Sampattidan' in 
urban areas. Gramdan was obviously the movement of the villages. 
Towns remained completely outside the orbit. A revolution has to have 
a universal appeal. Gramdan was always a sectional movement. I would 
make bold to say that land Revolution would not be effected even if every 
village was to declare its Gramdan. It would be necessary to develop 
village industries and bring our entire industrial policy in line with the 
village industries. In other words there must be no antagonism between 
big industry and village industry. If the village is to function as a family, 
private property and profit cannot continue in the towns. Their economy 
will, also, have to be altered radically. If we have today a voluntary 
liquidation of private property in land in 4,000 villages, it is, no doubt, 
a welcome change. But that by itself does not solve the land problem 
of the country. The objective of the Gramdan movement is to create 
a new incentive and motive for living. It aims at the creation of a New 
Social Order. Gramdan is not a magic wand which can produce a heaven 
overnight. Our development activity is essentially a medium for bringing 
about a change in the heart and mind of men. It is a method of ‘uniting 
hearts’ that have been torn asunder. We rarely emphasised the idea of 
ending private property in land, in our work in Koraput, though we 
strove vigilantly to redistribute land again and again to achieve a near 
equality in holdings. 

Concept of village — self-sufficiency : 

I would like to say something about the notion of village self- 
sufficiency. It has been accepted as one of the tenets of Gandhian eco¬ 
nomics. I confess that my ideas about self-suflSciency have undergone 
some change. The romantic idea I had accepted all these long years, 
has become, if I may say so, more realistic. It has passed through the 
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fire of actuality. The village does not exist in isolation; it cannot be 
separated from the vast mass of national and international circles of widen¬ 
ing economic activity. One cannot put a village in a watertight compart¬ 
ment and hope to create a brave new Social Order there. 

Koraput is a mountainous tract. Communications are hardly 
developed. The so-called villages are small hamlets of 10 or 20 families. 
They are scattered sparsely in the wide hills and jungles. There are 6000 
such villages in Koraput. Can we plan the development of everyone of 
these hamlets separately? After all as development begins, communica¬ 
tions are bound to improve. We shall be required to integrate some of 
these hamlets together and decide on a minimum population for a settle¬ 
ment of villages. Tlicn alone we can think of providing schools, drinking 
water, post offices and such other social amenities. Is there any special 
sanctity in maintaining their isolated seclusion? And would it ever be 
possible to develop these tiny hamlets each by itself. If we decide to 
follow the example of Sweden and give over the entire management of 
of the jungles to the villages, the site and size of the present hamlets will 
have to be inevitably changed. Similarly if mining industry develops, as 
it is bound to, in a centralised or decentralised form, it is going to change 
materially the size of the village. Muchkund area has begun to produce 
electricity. Nearly 10,000 Kilowatts of electric power is being sent out. 

If tomorrow this power is to be used in the local area, the social life will 
be changed out of recognition. Planning is possible when we take a 
whole region or an area into account. Even today, villagers from long 
distances attend the weekly bazaar; and the ideal of self-sufficiency hardly 
exists. Self-sufficiency, therefore, has to be re-defined and applied in¬ 
telligently after taking all the peculiar local conditions into account. No 
one can take village self-sufficiency too literally. The Government derive 
an income of nearly Rs. 22,00,000 from the jungles in Koraput. When 
our new plan comes into existence, are we going to stop this source of 
gain, because it militates against our idea of self-sufficiency? Or, if we 
introduce horticulture and coflFee plantation in areas situated at a height 
of 3000 ft. above sea level, are we going to ban trade in these commodities? 

I have said all this because it is important to think afresh on this important 
question and understand all its implications. 

The district of Koraput exports Paddy and Rice and Niger seed 
worth about 3 to 4 lakhs. People in the district produce paddy, but con¬ 
sume very little of rice themselves. They produce niger seeds more as 
money crop. It is mostly exported. They use oil of Mohuwa seeds for 
home consumption. This cannot be stopped. We shall have to accept 
it as an economic fact> in our development programme. I admit it is a 
confession that wo cannot create conditions of self-sufficiency even in 
regard to the basic everyday needs. We did try to form co-operatives 
and Grain Stores. But, we have learnt by experience that a part of this 
produce must be allowed to be sold for keeping the wheels of economy 
F..,2 
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moving. With the development of the area, the rural areas are bound 
to come in close contacts with the urban areas. If employment for 300 
days in a year is to be ensured to the villager, the village will have to 
produce much more and exchange it through its co-operative with other 
areas. We shall inevitably have to think in terms of Regional self-suffi¬ 
ciency and then probably of National self-sufficiency. A certain mutua¬ 
lity and reciprocity is simply unavoidable. Hard and fast geographic 
areas cannot be demarcated in the field of genuine development. 

Self-sufficiency for me connotes an economic order which ensures 
full employment and widest opportunity of self-development to all. It 
is a society in which class conflict and exploitation does not exist. Tliere 
would be greater equality and parity in wages for various grades of work. 
In such a social order there need be no reason for conflict between Re¬ 
gional and National self-sufficiency. 

A disputed line : 

I would like to refer to certain objections that were raised by the 
theoreticians of Sarvodaya philosophy to the various activities we were 
doing in Koraput. It was asked whether it was right for a body like 
Sarva Seva Sangh to undertake duties of a commercial concern and take 
the resiDoiJsibility of executing a plan of development mainly financed 
by the Central Government. Would it be right for the Sangh to invite 
and utilize the services of experts who did not necessarily believe in 
Sarvodaya? Were the objects of N. E. S. Blocks in tune with the 
Gandhian principles of Sarvodaya, with whom a handshake was planned 
in Koraput? These and such other questions were being raised at every 
step. It was quite natural that these questions should arise. For in¬ 
stance if we had not started development work in such a primitive and 
backward area, 1 myself would never have ventured in these unorthodox 
fields of activity. We may have restricted ourselves purely to the 
Gandhian methods of approach, and development. The Government 
hope to cover every village in the country with Community Develop¬ 
ment work before 1961. A village level worker will be posted every¬ 
where. Why should then, it is asked, a body like Sarva Seva Sangh 
take up such routine tasks? We have distributed loans to the tune of 
Rs. 2,(X),000 in about 600 villages, and have to reeovt'r the.se loans like 
a Banker. We charged interest like the Grain Gola Society in the Region. 
We had thus worked like a commercial concern. Was it right? 

The Government have a special department called P. W. D. We 
had, also, to develop a special department which was manned by two or 
three highly trained engineers and overseers. We had a skeleton depart¬ 
ment of Public Health and Education. We had to give legal aid to the 
local people. In some places we had to jfly our trucks for the transport 
of goods. We had, in short, developed a machinery of governance on 
R small scale, Wc met the situation as it arose. We were in dead earnest, 
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and therefore not too bound to any dogma. We experimented boldly. 
It is all the more necessary, therefore to look back and ask : *Did we act 
rightly?' 

The Government is often charged with being dogmatic and bound by 
red tape. We were free of this. We had a certain elasticity and tenta¬ 
tiveness. We had the humility to accept primacy of facts, and keep aside 
theories when they did not fit in with them. We did not stick up to any 
rigid plan. But I must confess that we had not the requisite skill and 
methodical habit of doing a task thoroughly. There was a certain amount 
of slipshodness and unmethodical and unbusinesslike despatch in some 
of the tasks wc were forced to undertake. 

We had unwillingly created a parallel organization to the Administ¬ 
ration in some ways. Even the Government never functioned quite 
efficiently and promptly in some of the areas in Koraput. They had to 
get things done through contractors. They have already prepared a plan 
for a Special Development Corporation for the area — the Dandakaranya 
Plan. If the Government had treated the work that was done by Sarva 
Seva Sangh on the same footing, we may not have reached a blind alley 
in the progress of the development work. Development work of this 
kind is bound to grow. We have to mobilise the total available con¬ 
structive talent in the land. There is so far no monolithic answer to 
the problem of economic development. One would wish for a multi¬ 
tudinous variety of experiments in this line. Such experiments could be 
conducted with advantage when they are not conducted in isolation, and 
treated with indifference or suspicion. 

The Sarva Seva Sangh had a definite Plan. Their approach to the 
problem was of ‘unto this last' or of ‘Antyodaya'. They wanted to touch 
those belonging to tljc most depressed and exploited in society who form¬ 
ed nearly 25% of the population. They wanted to rehabilitate some of 
the uprooted sections of humanity and set them going on the path of 
development.Everything possible was attempted by us. We accepted help 
and co-operation from every quarter. We confess — we came to an im¬ 
passe — and had to withdraw from many of the activities we had started. 
But that is of very little consequence. The problem remains unsolved. 
We have got to find an answer to it. How can the lowest strata of our 
people be awakened to the sense of its dignity and duty? How can the 
common man in the village be stirred to co-operative effort? How to 
transform the dead and ugly look of the village into a living and throbbing 
community? 

We had to accept the limitations of an organization like Sarva Seva 
Sangh. It is essentially an organization devoted to education in its widest 
sense. It has to inculcate social values and create a climate of co-opera¬ 
tive effort. It cannot take up executive tasks, I must confess, as we did 
in the early stages of work in Koraput. 

Its function is to create cadres of workers who have the knowledge 
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and expertise in the various fields of development. It should be a force 
that helps vitalise the network of co-operatives and Gram Sabhas thalt 
have been started in Koraput. 


5. CRITICISM OF KORAPUT. 

Vinobaji’s walking tour in Orissa was notable. It opened a new 
chapter in the Bhoodan movement. It created a sensation in the country. 
It raised expectations in the minds of the ]>eople. The Koraput experi¬ 
ment was being watched with keen interest by politicians, revolutionaries 
and students of social engineering with keen interest. Young men from 
all parts of the country came forward and offered their services for the 
development work in Koraput. The Central Government took very 
kindly to this work and was prepared to offer generous help for the deve¬ 
lopment work undertaken. It is in the fitness of things therefore, that 
a resume of the work we have done during the last four years should be 
undertaken. It will also mean evaluation of various activities we had 
undertaken. It would be instructive to find out why and where, we have 
failed. 

Gramdan and Private ownership : 

I am often asked, if the people in the Gramdan villages in Koraput 
have consciously discarded the idea of private, individual ownership in 
land. In fact, some would consider this to be the test of a Gramdan. 
They also enquire if something like near equality has been attained in the 
family holdings of land; if bullocks and implements are owned collectively 
and if agricultural xDroduction has gone up. They are also eager to know 
if individual debts have been taken over by the Gramsabha. All these, I 
concede, are very relevant questions; and it is right that they should be 
posed. 

Gramdan and the Adivasi : 

However Gramdan has been accepted by the Adivasis in a limited 
sense. To them it means two things : (i) That no one should remain 

landless in the village; and (ii) No one .should have to starve. In nearly 
four hundred villages, land was transferred in 1955-56. Ninety per cent 
of this transferred land has remaiiKxl with the donees without any legal 
saction. One is amazed at the high standard of honesty and truthfulness 
that these starving tribal folk have shown. There has been no stress on 
the giving up of individual ownership. Actually we had been soft pedall¬ 
ing that point. We felt that it was not immediately necessary to stress 
it. We emphasised the following i>oints 

(i) Every family should have some land; 

(ii) Landholdings should be not too unequal; 
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(iii) About ten per cent of the total land of the village should 
be set aside and cultivated through the voluntary labour 
of the whole village; and land revenue of the whole 
village and other welfare activities should be paid for 
through the income of this land; 

(iv) Special effort for land improvement should be put in. 
1/1 Oth of tlu' lioldcrs’ additional income should be given 
to the Grarnsabha for development work; 

(v) Individual debts should be taken over by the Gram- 
sabha; which should tiy to settle with the money 
lender, in the light of the changed context. No one 
hereafter should raise a loan in his individual capacity. 
The Grainsabha should raise loans for the needy in¬ 
dividual. 

(vi) Villagers should practise neighbourly help in agricultu¬ 
ral operations; 

(vii) All buying and selling should be done through the 
village co-operative; and 

(viii) Marriages in a family and such other social functions 
should be celebrated under the auspices of the Gom- 
munity. 

Gramdan — a gradual process : 

It was through a gradual progress on these lines that wc hoped to 
reach a stage where people will willingly slough off the idea of individual 
ownership. Tlie local people are marching towards tlie ideal condition. 
It would be wrong to say tliat our experiment in Koraput has failed be¬ 
cause private ownership still remains. It is well to remember, that it is 
a process of building up a non-violent social order. Goercion or force has 
no place in this scheme. The change is bound to be gradual. The direc¬ 
tion and the pace of change in Koraput can certainly be called satisfac¬ 
tory in this sense. 

It should be remembered that the Gramdan experiment has been 
something like the attempt to create ^^a moral man in an immoral society”. 
In an economic order based on private property and profit we were trying 
to create an oasis of co-operative living and c^o-sharing. The machinery 
of the Government, traditions, social conventions, the money lender, the 
shop-keeper, the whole apparatus of economic and social living was oppos¬ 
ed to our ideas. They were trying systematically to sabotage our experi¬ 
ment. The fact that a vast majority loyally stood by Gramdan as they 
understood it, and continued to support our efforts, speaks volumes for 
their goodness and right intention. They have certainly shown public 
morality which is rarely seen. 
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Gramdan and Gram Sabha : 

The proper functioning of a Gram Sabha should be the orientation 
of a Gramdan. The people in the Koraput district are so backward and 
live in such primitive conditions that we never expected them to stand 
immediately on their own feet and take up the responsibility for develop¬ 
ment work. The average annual income of a family in that area is barely 
two hundred rupees. They are forced to live on r(K)ts and wild fruits 
in the jungles for two or three months every year. It was inevitable that 
they should need outside help for development. It is well to remember 
that the problem in Koraput was more of rehabilitation than develop¬ 
ment. We were never in doubt about this. Even in the original plan 
which was submitted to the Govt, of India, we had said, that an ex¬ 
penditure of nearly five huittlrcd rupees per family would be necessary 
for rehabilitation. Accordingly a sum of a crore of rupees was provided 
for the rehabilitation of twenty thousand families during five to ten years. 
It was submitted that the co-operative should give short term loans for 
agricultural improvement to the tune of twenty-five lakhs. In other words 
it was a programme to increase per capita income of a family to six or 
seven hundred rupees annually, before launching a programme of develop¬ 
ment. Without the necessary foundation, expenditure on development 
is bound to be wasteful and ineffective. Those who appreciate this and 
understand the complexity of the problem will not be in a hurry to apply 
easy tests to the Gramdans in this area. The peculiar economic condi¬ 
tions in Koraput must always be borne in mind. Probably the process 
and the results in different conditions would be different. What is true 
in Koraput may not be true in places which are not so backward. But 
it is well to remember that in our country the number of families whose 
annual income borders on two hundred rupees, comes to nearly 2 crores. 
For all this section of society the first task will be that of rehabilitation. 
Evidently outside help in these cases becomes an unavoidable necessity 
in the initial stage. 

Gramdan Work and 2V.E.S. : 

It is often questioned if the nature of the development work we 
have been trying to carry out in Koraput was materially different from 
the things that are being attempted in the N.E.S. Blocks and Community 
Development. The Government sponsored programme consists, I would 
say, mainly of the items of social amenities and to some extent erection 
of a skelton of a distributive service in the field of agricultural produc¬ 
tion. I donT mean to say that aspects of organization of production are 
ignored there. On the contrary everything has been started with that 
basic idea. But first things haven't come first. This is the point I would 
like to emphasize in this case. For instance the programme followed by 
Sarva Seva Sangh had priorities fixed on the following lines : 
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(i) Equal or near equal distribution of land; 

(ii) Establishment of Gram Sabha as the chief holder; 

(iii) A village Co-operative of which every family is a member; 

(iv) Distribution of bullocks, other implements, seed^and ma¬ 
nure through Gram Sabha. 

We were insistent that the Gram Sabha and the Co-operative sliould 
be compact. It should never consist of more than 200 families. We fol¬ 
lowed this policy in the centres we developed in Koraput. Projects that 
were executed by private contractors were given to the Gram Sablui for 
execution. Often funds allocated for some specific objects remained un¬ 
expended because of our insistence that the work should be got done 
through Gram Sabha. It did bring, at times, a measure of discredit. But 
we didn’t mind it. 

The Adivasi in Koraput lives in a simple thatched roof. He has 
not yet learnt the art of making bricks and building a house. He doesn’t 
know masonry. Constmetion of houses in Koraput is done by the 
labourers who are imported in the district from other parts of Orissa and 
Andhra. The Sarva Seva Sangh decided, therefore, to build structures in 
the way the Adivasi knew. We built 156 Community Houses with their 
help. The quality and type of the structure would change as the Adivasi 
begins to learn crafts like carpentry, masonry. We could utilise only a 
fraction of amount that was earmarked for building purposes. We follow¬ 
ed the same policy in the execution of the programme of soil conservation 
and minor irrigation. Our attitude all along had been mainly educative. 
We looked upon the Gram Panchayat or Gram Sabhas as schools of training 
the Adivasis. Ultimately we had to be prepared to walk at their pace. 
Obviously this slowed down the tempo of work and some mistakes were 
committed. But we could not aflFord to be in a hurry and perpetuate the 
same mistakes. 

It is only when we walk at their pace that the work we are doing 
will develop a sap, and grow after a time in geometrical progression. It 
is no good announcing some targets and fulfilling them somehow or other 
in a hurry. So the difference lies in our outlook and method of work. The 
Government approach is mainly executive. Ours is mainly educative. 
Another way in which the vital difference between the two methods can 
be expressed is to say that our development work is an essay in building 
a society in which the most exploited will receive the first attention on the 
lines of *Unto this last’. We have to begin with rehabilitation before we 
can think of development. This could be illustrated by the method that 
was followed in providing irrigation in Gramdan areas. We chose villages 
where redistribution had taken place and where there was a chance of 
all landholders getting water. Every cultivator, we believed, must get 
some wet land. Land was redistributed six times in Garanda. The im¬ 
mediate objective of the Community projects is to increase the production 
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of agriculture. Our objective is --to rehabilitate *The Last’, that is, those 
who are in the sub-stratum of society. 

Individual allotment of land : 

We are aware that the propriety of our policy of parcelling out 
donated lands into individual units, is often questioned. True: we began 
by parcelling out land for individual families in Koraput. It was, mainly, 
because of peculiar backwardness of the people. Where agricultural 
technique is so primitive and where it is a losing concern, it would be 
advisable to begin with individual cultivation. As the lands are improved, 
new tecimiques are popularised, and yields increased, progress can be 
made towards co-operative farming. Individual holding is obviously more 
suited to intensive cultivation. In most parts of the country we shall have 
to resort to intensive cultivation. Money crops could be tried on co¬ 
operative basis. Capacity for management is a very important factor. If 
Gram Sabha undertakes the task of planning and supervision, and wields 
the authority the actual mode of cultivation is a secondary factor. 

Gramdan, no doubt, means the ending of private property in land. 
But it means much more. Bullocks and imxDlements would also have to 
be owned by the Gram Sabha. It has to bring the whole agricultural 
industry of the village on what Dr. Gadgil has called, ‘Plant’ and ‘Firm’ 
basis. The Gram Sabha would be the lynch pin. It would undertake 
crop-planning, and decide on the size of the holdings. Maximum utiliza¬ 
tion of individual capacity and resources would be eflFected by the plan 
that the Gram Sabha makes. It is wrong to give undue emphasis to the 
mode of cultivation. It could be individual, co-ox3erative or collective. 
It would, in other words, depend on the capacity of the people of a village 
to create the requisite organization and ability for management. 

In Koraput we had to begin with creating a taste and developing 
a capacity for intensive farming. Agriculture for an Adivasi is a secon¬ 
dary occupation. He draws his subsistence, mainly from the jungle. They 
have a natural aptitude for exploitation of jungle wealtli. In such cases 
individual cultivation was the right approach. It is true that there was 
danger of creating a sense of ownership in their minds. But the recurrent 
redistribution of land was an antidote for this. The management also 
vested in the Gram Sabha which was helpful in keeping sense of ownership 
within limits. 

Gramdan and Agricultural production: 

We are asked if agricultural production has gone up materially 
after Gramdan; if we have undertaken a big plan of liquidating debts of 
the local x>eople. Our emphasis all along has been on encouraging credit 
co-operatives. Production will go up in the measure that the Adivasi is 
released from the tentacles of the money-lender and the trader. Exploita¬ 
tion from this source must be stopped first. We attempted to work for 
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increased production only in some selected centres. We had some 
demonstration farms which were training centres also; and production 
did increase there. 

^Community Land' programme: 

Redistribution of land has been completed in 756 villages. In 
about a half of them a certain loercentage (5 to 10%) of land has been 
set aside for community cultivation. The yield from this land was to be 
used for development work. We found, however, that the per capita 
holding and the quality of land differed from village to village. In the 
area of Gunupur and Gudari, the average per capita holding came to 
0.40 acres, whereas in an area like Nowrangpur it was about 2.44 acres; 
and in Koraput it was only 1.00 acre. In areas where the average holding 
was above 1 acre the people of the village, did set aside land for ‘com¬ 
munity cultivation’ voluntarily. Nearly 350 villages have now some 
community land. In some others they have what they call ‘Service lands’. 
It is generally in the name of the ‘Nayak’ of the village. We were given 
to understand that after Gramdan, such ‘Service Lands’ would be given 
over to the Gram Sabha. The villagers took it for granted that this land 
would be for Community farming. But for various reasons this has not 
materialised. Government have not taken any policy decision in this 
matter. 

It is necessary to give some details about the method of farming 
that is followed for the land left aside for community cultivation. For 
instance, in Nowrangpur sub-division, every owner of a plough is supposed 
to come and work on this land. They take turns in ploughing it up. In 
some places they fix a date and all come with their ploughs on that day. 
In some places villagers gave a step-motherly attention to the community 
land. They either neglected it altogether and let it lie fallow or gave 
partial attention to it. In some places it was farmed out to some families 
for cultivation. In ccrain villages for instance ‘Akeli’ in Ganjam District, 
the villagers gave their time and energy to the improvement of community 
land. They followed the Japanese method of cultivation of paddy and 
produced 3,000 rupees worth of rice. In Garanda, they have been eclectic 
about their methods. In the first year, they farmed it out to tenants. In 
the second, they worked collectively on it; and every family was given 
a share of the produce as dividend. In the third year, they decided to 
liquidate the debt of the whole village from the produce on this land. 
This has, now, induced the villagers to give some of their own land to 
the collective pool. Ten acres are thus, set aside for common cultivation. 
They expect to liquidate the entire debt in three years. When they 
realised that this target could not be achieved in three years, they improved 
another 6 acres of fallow land and increased the total number of acreage 
to 16 acres. 

The experiment of community cultivation yielded good results where 
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the local worker had the right outlook and ability. It could not show 
any results where it was left to the villagers. I am often asked if the 
success of the experiment has widened the areas of collective action in 
the general life of the community. I have no doubt that it should certainly 
he helpful in diluting the sense of private individual ownership. It is too 
early to say if the experiment has produced wider results. 

Gramdan and new incentives: 

It was claimed by our workers that Gramdan would build up a non¬ 
competitive, co-operative society. The caste and class tensions that are 
rampant in the country would be ended by Gramdan. Unfortunately, 
conditions in Koraput were different. I have no data to speak of social 
tensions before and after. Villagers here, as I have said above, are very 
small. The Adivasis here are composed of 12 different tribes. Generally 
a village has people of some one tribe. They are in that way more or less 
homogeneous. Caste tension as such hardly exists. There is no class of 
untouchables here except the segregated Dom. But he is socially not 
downtrodden. The 12 tribes, it is true, do not intermarry. In every tribe 
there are two classes. One of those who eat meat and take drink; and 
the other of those who abstain from it. We looked upon the Gram Sabha 
for creating a healthy sense of social responsibility and solidarity. That\s 
all. 

Gramdan and the common man: 

It was claimed that Gramdan restores initiative and responsibility 
to the common man. The leadership principle plays small part. The 
society we are trying to build is not pyramidal but is oceanic. I am 
asked if a People’s will and initiative has come into existence in Koraput. 

I must confess I have not the data to answer this question in the affirmative 
or negative. All I can say is that there are some centres where people 
have begun to participate as equals with understanding and willingness. 
In Garanda, for instance, there is no outside leader today. Shri Govind 
Reddy stayed there for 2 years, and has gone away to some place in 
Madhya Pradesh. The villagers had sent 6 young men to him for 6 months’ 
for general training. They have recently returned. The Gram Sabha 
wants to continue this plan and send a few promising youths for a training 
course. They have a Gram Sabha that meets regularly and a buying and 
selling Co-operative Society operates. People of the village discuss their 
problems boldly. The 31 families of the village are working together in 
peace and goodwill. Excepting for an old man who was given special 
permit, they have voluntarily accepted total prohibition. 

Another instance of this kind is of 60 villages in Nandpur Police 
Station area. They have established a Wanvasi Seva Mandal’, which has 
a membership of 162 individuals. They meet on the 30th of every month 
and discuss their problems. They have discussed about the rules and 
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regulations of the jungle, which cause hardship to them, of corruption 
of the forest and other departments. They have sent 20 young men to 
Koraput for a training course in Ambar Charkha. Tliey have a desire 
to introduce 500 Ambar Charkhas in that area. The number of educated 
workers from outside, in this area, is very small. Development work is 
being done mostly by the local people. They have aj^plied for Registra¬ 
tion of about 6 Agricultural Co-operative Societies. A good number of 
people here have returned from Assam where they have put in few years 
work as Tea Plantation labourers. They understand well the importance 
of local organization and can provide local leadership. There are about 
40 full-time workers out of the local population. All that they need is 
a little guidance. 

Whereas in Rayagada and Koraput the worker has to take res- 
possibility of Gram Sabha on his shoulder, local leadership is not yet 
forthcoming. As the Adivasi gets new consciousness and ability through 
the development work that is going on, he will stand up on his feet and 
assume leadership. Our task and privilege is to guide these people, and 
give them the necessary help. 


6. WHAT NEXT IN KORAPUT. 

I would like to give a brief description of the i:)rescnt trend of deve¬ 
lopment work in Koraput; and state the broad outline of the plan we have 
in view. 

Intensive Development Areas: 

(1) We have today three Blocks of ‘Intensive Area Development' 
programme of A.I. Khadi and Village Industries Commission. There are 
about 10 to 15 full-time workers in each one of these areas, They are 
trying to form Agricultural Co-operative Societies in every village, and 
to form a Union of these primary Societies. These Societies would be 
registered under the State Co-operative Act. It would, then, be possible 
to get long and short term advances, required for Agricultural Develop¬ 
ment Programme. This question is under consideration of the State 
Government at present. 

Similar attempts to build Village Co-operatives are being carried 
on in villages outside the Intensive Areas. A special eflFort is being made 
to establish Forest-labour Co-operatives. A great deal depends on the 
policy the State Government finally adopts in its dealings with these 
Societies which would be formed in this Adivasi Area. 

An effort is, also, being made in the ‘Intensive Areas' to form labour- 
contract-societies, which would undertake some or all of the work that indi¬ 
vidual contractors are doing today on behalf of the Government or other 
local bodies. 
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Kliadi i^roductioii is one of the main items in the programme of the 
Kliadi Commission. We hope to take up spinning and weaving as items 
in the Basie Education Syllabus. A Tarishramalaya^ in Jeypore and 
Nowrangpur has been started. About 75 Ambar Charkhas are plying in 
these centres. They produce nearly 10,000 hanks of yarn; that means 
this work will provide employment to 10 weavers. We have just had 
them trained. Another 10 would be given training whcai the school for 
weaving starts. The target for this work is to distribute 500 Ambar Char¬ 
khas and train up the 150-200 weavers in weaving handspun yarn. A 
‘Workshop* (Saranjam Karyalaya) at Rayaghada is functioning for last 
three years. 

At the lal^oratory started for investigating some of the problems 
of exploiting Forest and Mineral resources in the region, 4 chemists are 
doing research work. Experiments in smelting iron ore with the aid of 
improved kilns arc in progress. Successful experiments were conducted 
on manufacturing enamel paints from marking-nut-oil. A pilot plant 
would be established very soon. 

A New Pilot Project : 

Sarva Seva Sangh has offered to take up the responsibility for a 
development Block of the N.E.S. in this area. That would give us an 
opportunity to put througli an integrated programme which would include 
soil-conservation, irrigation, road building, education, and sanitation, in 
an area of 400 sq. miles containing 192 villages comprising a population 
of 28,000. Tlie number of villages which have declared Graindan in this 
area is 80. The rest of the villages have not declared Gramdan so far. 
We have called this Project ‘A Project unto the last* or ‘Antyodaya Project*. 
A regular proposal has been submitted to Government. If the Govern¬ 
ment aceex^t the Sarvodaya ax^i^roach and let us make the experiment, 
we shall put our shoulders to the wheel and do our best to put this through. 
We may have to alter the priorities and introduce some basic changes in 
the routine tyx)c of x^rogramme generally followed in N.E.S. Blocks. We 
would broadly undertake x^rogrammes on follwing lines:— 

(1) Instead of a Gram Panchayat and a Co-operative for every 5 
to 7 thousand population, a Panchayat and a co-operative for 
every 800 or 1000 of the population would be organized. A 
sum of Rs. 5,000 would be advanced to each one of these village 
Co-operatives as initial capital and they would be persuaded 
to try and augment their capital to about Rs. 25,000/-. 

(2) A Union of 25 such Co-ox^eratives would be formed and all the 
rules of a marketing Society would be applied to the Co¬ 
operative Union. It would also receive necessary advances as 
capital. 

(3) An area of about 64,000 acres is under Forest in this Block. 
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Here Forest Co-operative Societies alone will have the right 
to exploit the Forest wealth. 

(4) Education in this area would be the responsibility of Sarva 
Seva Sangh. They would appoint teachers, start schools. 

There would be a Liaison Committee consisting of 3 representatives 
of A.B.S.S. Sangh, the Collector and the Divisional or Development Com¬ 
missioner. The Project should be run under the overall direction of this 
Committee. All appointments whether of experts or officers should be 
made by the Sarva Seva Sangh. 

Sarva Seva Sangh desires fervently to make this experiment. We 
have called it an experiment in ‘Antyodaya’ that is for the development 
of the lowest, the most exploited and backward strata of Society. Agri¬ 
cultural land and population ratio in this area approximates to about 
2 acres per head. That means we shall have to allocate 8 to 10 acres of 
land per family and give them the implements and means to cultivate 
it properly. After all we are out to rehabilitate these people on land. 
We must prepare a plan, the first objective of which would be to give 
employment to every adult for 300 days in a year. We are planning to 
start work on these lines in the Boipariguda Police Station Area if the 
Government means to co-operate. 

All this sounds big. It is only a way of utilizing the available 
resources in doing some spade work and building up intimate contacts 
with the local population. The work by itself can hardly be called re¬ 
volutionary. I would hesitate to think of it as ideal development activity 
as well. We have reached the point from which further progress is 
jjossible only if and when the Government accept our point of view and 
exert themselves fully in the development work. 
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chapter t 

THE PROGRAMME AND FINANCES 


1. The Programme : 

Sarva Seva Sangh assumed the responsibilities of work in Koraput 
towards the end of 1955. Broadly speaking tliese re.sponsibilities were 
twofold in nature 

(i) helping the local Gram Sabhas in effectively handling the pro¬ 
blems c;f land distribution, Land management and Land de^x*lopment, 
through a suitable training programme for the village leaders; and 

(ii ) helping the new units in mobilizing required resources and 
utilizing them properly, by providing, initially, an organizational frame- 
^vork to accomplish these tasks. 

Demonstration Cum-Development Centres : 

As stated in (i) above, the Sangh decided to organize few 
Demonstration cum-Devclopment Centres, It was presumed that the 
work conducted here should provide a *moder for rest of the areas; and 
the experience gained there would be utilized for building a training pro- 
gi'ainme. 8 such centres were selected and work started. Selection of 
these centres was mainly weighed by representative geographical and so¬ 
cial conditions prevailing in different pockets. These centres were to 
attempt comprehensive development programmes for all round develop¬ 
ment of the villages. (A further reference is made to this topic under 
chapter on Development of Gram Sabhas). 

A Minimum Programme : 

While intensive work, thus, was organized on a restricted scale, 
a Minimum Programme for the villages in the vicinity of these centres 
w as proposed, so that initiatives of right t>'pe would foster and a favourable 
ground for intensive development at a later stage, would be prepared. 
The nature of the Minimum Programme recommended and attempted in 
the surrounding villages is given l>elow 

(a) In Gramdan villages the first stage of any programme was 
land distribution. The workers would help villagers in distributing their 
lands equitably. 

(b) Secondly the village would keep 5 acres or 5% of the total 
land (whichever is the minimum) as * community la^id^ and would cultivate 
it *on community ham\ 

Where these prerequisites of the programme were existing, the Pro¬ 
ject arranged to give one bullock pair, if needed, for cultivating the Com¬ 
munity Land, as Grant-in-aid. And if the Community land is to be re- 
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claimed or bunded, a further Grant-in-aid towards laud development was 
made available at the rate of Rs. 10 to 50 per acre depending upon the 
condition of the land. 

(c) Such Gramdan villages, were to pool all the produce of the 
^Village Community land* and treat the same as share capital for taking 
up development activities under a co-operative system, in subsequent years. 

(d) As a next step such a village was to try to spread similar 
programme in the surrounding 8 or 10 villages thus htiilding itself into 
a ^Centre* covering 150 to 200 families in a radius of about 3 miles. The 
village would endeavour to create a bigger and more viable Community 
for undertaking further development works and for organizing Social 
Services. 

(e) Once the village took initiatives on these lines, the project 
was to undertake the following activities by stages : 

(i) When the Gram Sabha, thus collected a share capital, the 
project would advance a loan upto 10 times the share capital for operating 
a *Co-opcraiive Provision Stores* for the group of villages. 

(ii) At this stage the Marketing Section was to step in, if the 
villagers so desire, and construct a small godown to store all the food 
grains going out of that area; it would ensure tliat whatever grains go out, 
they would go either in half processed or processed form. 

(f) As a third phase of the programme, wherever villagers have 
shown this much response, an Agricultural survey was to be undertaken 
and a 5 year programme for land and other development of that village 
to be prepared by the Project staff. All help that was to be rendered to 
this Centre at this stage for implementing this programme, was mainly in 
the form of shoH term and long term loans recoverable in easy instalments. 
The Gram Sabha was, in that case, to lake up the responsibility of disburs¬ 
ing and recovering the loans. The loans advanced for purchasing bullock- 
pairs, were returnable in 5 easy instalments, whereas the loans advanced 
for reclaiming and terracing lands were returnable in three instalments 
starting from 2nd year of land reclamation. 

2. The Outlay 

On tins basis it was estimated that the bullock power will have 
to be augmented by nearly 50% of the present capacity in order to bring 
the total land under effective cultivation. 

As regards land reclamation, it was assumed that nearly 75% of the 
land would have to be developed or upgraded by contour bunding etc. 
This would have meant an additional provision of about Rs. 25 per acre. 

Crop loan needs of such village centres would approximate to 
Rs. 50 per family on an average. 

A provision of another Rs. 50 to 60 per family as Capital for Market¬ 
ing turnover, to be invested by Marketing activity was deemed necessary 
for stocking the food stuffs in that area. 
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All this meant a total provision for a ‘Village Centre^ on the follow¬ 
ing scale : 

(i) Grant-in-aid towards programme in tlie 1st phase 

@ Rs. 300/- per village (for 10 villages) Rs. 3,000/- 

(ii) Loan provisions for the 2iul and 3rd phase 

of the programme Rs. 50,000/- 

(iii) Investments in Marketing activity Rs. 10,000/- 

Rs. 63,000/- 

Thc Sarva Seva Sangh was contemplating to operate about 20 such 
centres npto June 1958. Thus the total requirement amounted to 
Rs. 60,000 as Grant-in-aid and Rs. 12,00,000 as Loan Fund. 

3. Financial Resources : 

This requirement was visualisc;d apart from the expenditure planned 
on Deinonstration-eum-traiiung Centres’ where entire programmes were 
planned as Grant-in-aid programmes. Initially the work teas started with 
the help of A. L Khadi and Village Industries Conunisskm by introducing 
their 'Intensive Area DevclopnienF programme. Six areas were sanc¬ 
tioned and work startc'd. But this did not cover any agricul¬ 
tural progranmie. A plan and budget proposals were submitted 
to the Government of India in Nov. ’55. The total requirements according 
to these proposals, were grants lor Rs. 13,46,550 of which Rs. 3,96,550 
were to be from the A. I. Khadi and Village Industries Board, Rs. 5,40,000 
from the Government of bidia (Ministry of Home Affairs, Tribal Welfare 
Department); Rs. 2,50,000 from the Orissa State Government; Rs. 1,40,000 
from the Gandhi Sinarak Nidhi and Rs. 20,000 from the A. B. Sarva Seva 
Sangh. In addition to this, loans amounting to Rs. 4,08,750 composed of 
Rs. 308,750 from the All India Khadi and Village Industries Board and 
Rs. 100,000 from the A. B. Sarva Seva Sangh al.‘^o, were arrange^!. 

Tliesc grants wcvg expected to be received by March ’56; and were 
to be utilised in the next financial year i.e. 1956-57. Considering the 
short time that was available for preparing and submitting budget pro¬ 
posals a request was made that block grants be given and a little margin 
allowed for appropriation of funds from one item to another. 

4. Five-Year Programme: 

However in March, 1956, at the specific request of the Orissa Gov¬ 
ernment a new Five-year proposal was framed and submitted to Central 
Government, Ministry of Home Affairs. Expenditure programme as 
estimated by these proposals was of the size of Rs. 94.15 lakhs covering 
the period between 1956-61. Later on allocations on irrigation were 
reduced, and the same were added to soil conservation programme. Tlie 
allocations and reallocations as proposed are given below:— 
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Tablk No. 1. 

The Plan Proposals (Revised) for 1966-61 for Gramdan Villages in Koraput, 
Ganjam, and Balasore Districts submitted by the Akhil Bharat Sarva Seva 
Sangh to the Government of India. 


SI. 

No. 

Particulars of 
Expenditure 

Allocation pro¬ 
posed in March 66 
(Rs. Lakhs) 

Revised Alloca¬ 
tion 

(Rs. Lakhs) 

1. 

Irrigation 

30.0 

18.0 

2. 

Soil Conservation 

10.0 

20.0 

3. 

Bullock Pairs 

6.0 

6.0 

4. 

Housing 

6.0 

6.0 

5. 

Training Camps 

6.0 

4.0 

6. 

Health, Hygiene and Sanitation 3.0 

3.0 

7. 

Demonstration Farms 

, Cattle 



Breeding Stations and 



Intensive Paddy Cultivation 10.0 

10.0 

8. 

Village Industries 

10.0 

10.0 

0 . 

Manufacture of Agricultural 



Tools, Research and 

Training 6.0 

4.50 

10 . 

Preparation of Reading Material 0.16 

0.16 

11. 

Non Recurring Capital — 



Expenditure 

6.0 

4.60 

12. 

Probable Additional Capital 



Expenditure under item No. 9 6.0 

Nil 

13. 

Loan for Marketing and 



Rural Credit 

1.0 

10.0 


Total : 

94.16 

94.16 


Note :—1. For item No. 8 the Funds were to come from the All India Khadi 
and Village Industries Board. 

2. For item Nos. 12-13 from the Sarva Seva Sangh and the Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi. 

3. The rest of the items were to be covered by the Government Agency. 

Of the Ks. 94.15 lakhs, nearly 68 lakhs were to come from Govern- 
numt of India. Out of this 68 lakhs, as a fiist instalment, Sarva Seva 
Sangh received Rs. 11,92,000 in the year 1957. Previously Sangh had 
receivt cl Rs. 200,000 as part of the original proposals. Thus total receipts 
from Union Government amounted to Rs. 13,92,000. Of these Rs. 4,50,000 
were refunded as unspent balance in January, 1958, when N.E.S. agency 
offered to undertake programmes in Gramdan villages. An abstract of 
Rec^eipts ami Expenditure is given under Appendix A; and a brief 
review of progress of vi^ork is presented under subsequent chapters. 

For promotion of work on the above lines an organization consisting 
of an Engineering Section, an Agricultural Section, a Marketing Section 
and later on a Research Section was provided. The Central Office at 
Jeypore with its branches at Koraput, and Rayaghada was functioning as 
^ co-ordinating link between these sections. 





Chaptar II 

WORKERS IN THE PROJECf 


1. Composition : 

The field of work in Koraput was expanding day by day. In equal 
measure was spreading the appeal for participation in this unique experi¬ 
ment. A number of young men expressed their desire to join work under¬ 
taken by Sarva Seva Sangh. There were already about 150 workers engaged 
in spreading the message of Bhoodan. Over and above this, the Nirman 
work create fresh demands for workers who had either some experience 
before in rural development work, or who were technically qualified for 
work of the type visualised in this district. Tlie maximum number of 
workers engaged at any time in Gramdan work, in the project (inclusive 
of work in Balasore and Gan jam Districts) was 299. This peak figure was 
seen in June 1957, when the pre.ssure of work had increased tremendously. 
However right from the beginning (November ’55) upto March, 1959 the 
project had engaged about 186 workers on an avt»rage. The following 
table gives a classification of these workers as they were engaged in diffe¬ 
rent branches of work which was part of the project. 


Table No. 2. 

The average number of workers classified by branch of work; and with the 
average Monthly Bill of remuneration of those respective branches. 


Branch of 
Activity . 


1 


Average of 
Workers 


Average 
monthly 
Bill of 

remuneration 
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h* 

a 
. X 


j 

! Central Offi< 

' Field work 

Engineering 
• Section 

Agriculture 

Section 

Marketing 

Section 

Sa ran jam 
Karyalaya 

: Other Nirmi 
Activities 

; Bhoodan Vic 
i Prachar 

1 

H 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

16 

71 

9 

6 

14 

14 

16 

40 

186 

1621 

4636 

1163 

673 

867 

1007 

1140 

1706 

X2713 


2. Experience of Work: 

Amongst the workers engaged in Gramdan work, there were nearly 
47 woinen workers who had completed their training either at the training 
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centre at Aiiugul, managed by Smt. Maltidevi Choudbary; or at places 
like Wardha. Of tliese 29t) workers, nearly 116 had previous experience 
in Bhoodan work either during the time'of Vinobaji’s Padyatra or even 
prior to his entry in Orissa. Nearly 15 had participated in the national 
movements launched by Gandhiji. About 38 had i’)rcvious experience in 
constructive work, 

Korapnt project had its appeal all over India and in that way it drew 
persons from all parts of the country. There were nearly 46 workers from 
outside Orissa working with the project. The following table gives a 
broad classification of workers with their background experience, their 
t'fficiency and equipment. 


Table No. 3. 

Workers classified Ijy their background of experience or educational qualification. 
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cd 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Workers" 

41 

20 

8 

100 

13 

47 

38 

116 

15 

53 

Percentage 
of Total 

13.6 

6.6 

2.6 

33.3 

4.3 

15.6 

12.6 

38.6 

5.0 

17.6 


Number inclusive of repetition involved. 

Classification relates to maximum number evei* working. 


3. Remuneration: 

Tlicre were nearly 12 persons bnsy with this work who were working 
honorarily without accepting any remuneration from the project. They 
were depending on either Sampattidan or Sarvodaya Patra collections. 
Then there we re' 28 probationers who had joined work and were working 
oil stipends. P\)iir persons were working in Koraput but drawing their 
salaries from other agencies like the Accounting Section of Sarva Seva 
Sangh, Wardha. As regards those who were working on regular monthly 
remuneration none was paid more than Rs. 300 at any rate. Actually, 
Sarva Seva Sangh had to modify their original resolution in this respect, 
as they were not expected to pay more than Rs. 200 to any worker. In 
due appreciation of the difBcultics that arose in recruiting technical per¬ 
sonnel, Sarva Seva Sangh adopted an amendment to the original resolu¬ 
tion and prescribed a maximum limit of Rs. 300 as salary, only in cases 
of technicians. Thus, there were about 3 persons who were drawing 
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salary in that scale. Table No. 4 gives a broad classificalion of workers 
by the size of remuneration they were receiving. The maximum salary 
bill ever paid by the project was Rs. 59,909 for the quarter (July-Septem- 
ber 1957) for 299 workers. 


Table No. 4. 

Workers engaged in Koraput l*roject classified by the size of remuneration they 
were receiving as seen in J line, 1957, a month with maximum number. 
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r2 

'o) 

1^ 

Qio 

Between Rs. 
& 75/- p.m. 

Between Rs. 
& 100/- p.m. 

Between Rs. 
& 150/- p.m. 

Between Rs. 
& 200/- p.m. 

Between Rs. 
& 300/- p.m. 

Probationers 
ing on stipen 

Engaged in \ 
but not accep 
any remunerj 

Engaed in K 
work but pai< 
other agencie 

Total 

Workers 

(54 

133 

37 

12 

4 

5 

28 

12 

4 

299 

Percent- 

of total 

21.4% 

44.87^ 

12.3% 

4 0% 

1.3% 

1.6% 

9.3%. 

4.0% 

1.3% 

100%, 


In June 1957, it was decided that the work of the Sarva Seva Sangh 
should be restricted to 200 villages operated through 10 centres. For 
the rest of llie villages other agencies like community development or 
certain educational institutions desirous of taking up practical extension 
work, would be approached. Accordingly the project started a process of 
reducing the numbers, re-employing them into various other activities 
elsewhere, or passing them on to other agencies who had now undertaken 
work. 








Chapter III 

TRAINING PROGRAMME 


1. Background: 

Tlie necessity for trained technical personnel was experienced 
right from the beginning. It was stated in ^the first scheme that was sub* 
mitted that “We need young men and women who can understand and 
appreciate the ideals underlying the Nav-Nirman work, who are well- 
equipped by their zeal for work and by technical knowledge of their 
respective fields, and above all who can understand, love, and respect the 
people whom they are privileged to serve'\ As it was not likely that 
we would readily get this sort of personnel in the required number, we 
recruited even inexperienced but promising and devoted young men and 
trained them up to the required standard in our training centres. 

In view of the huge programme of rehabilitation of landless people, 
it was considered necessary to have at least 10 to 15 overseers in the field of 
civil engineering who could help in the constructional activities of build¬ 
ings, irrigation work, roads and even in soil conservation work. Then, 
there was necessity for agricultural assistants who could work about 40 
Village ('entres' which were visualised as main centres of activity within 
next 2 to 3 years for organizing Gramdan-follow-iip. These agricultural 
assistants, in the first instance, required training in basic agriculture, 
animal husbandry and soil conservation practices. 

Obviously, two training courses were organised by the middle of 
1956. The Engineering Overseers" Course started on 15th August, 1956, 
whereas the one for Agricultural Assistants on 12th September 1956. 
Regular advertisements were given for recruitment of these candidates. 
Nearly 1,800 applications were received out of which 372 were interviewed 
and a final selection of 35 was made to fit in these two courses. 

2. Engineering Overseers' Training Came: 

The Engineering Overseer's course started at Jeypore with 27 
trainees, amongst whom 13 were Matriculates, 7 were Matric failed, where¬ 
as the remaining 7 had acquired education upto 10th standard. Some 
of them had background of Bhoodan work as well. There were 9 from 
Koraput District itself. 

The curriculum was designed to fall in two main categories, 
(i) class-room instructions and (ii) field practicals. It was felt desirable 
to concentrate on class-room training during monsoon when construction 
activity is generally stack. During fair weather, the trainees were expected 
to participate in field work when they should join as artisans^ as well as 
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technicians, at the various works in the field. In order to accelerate the 
training process the programme of training was divided into short courses 
necessary for specific fobs. 

This course, expected to create a cadre of skilled artisan-ciim-fore- 
men, specialised according to the extent of the practical experience. The 
course as designed was for a period of one year of which the first six 
months were to be utilised for class-room instructions. 

Though the number of trainees who joined the course was 27, in 
course of time, it was found difficult to retain this strengtli on account 
of certain difficulties experienced in Koraput. There were some who 
could not adjust well with the malarial climate of the district. Then there 
were others who could not bear the hardship of field work because of 
their weak physique. Some of them could not adjust with the austere 
life as practised by Sarvoda>'a workers, and few found it hard to adjust 
with the technical content of the training programme. As such nearly 
15 of the 27 trainees left the course without completing the full training 
period. The remaining 12, after a period of six months, were absorbed 
in various ‘village centres' where works of constructional nature were in 
progress. The trainees were given a stipend of Rs. 40 per month during 
the course of first six months and afterwards they were absorbed as pro¬ 
bationers on work, drawing a salary not exceeding Rs. 60/- to begin with. 

3. Agricultural Assistants* Training Course : 

In the year 1955, first attempt was made to initiate an orientation 
course for workers desirous of working in Gramdan villages. In Raya- 
gbada sub-division, at Muniguda, a centre was opened to impart training 
in basic agriculture, spinning, co-operative organization and Sarvodaya 
ideology. On 15tli August 1955, about 29 trainees joined the course. 
Government of Orissa through their Tribal and Rural Welfare Department, 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 10,000 for this purpose. Tlie training camp 
afterwards moved on to Kujendri, in the month of September, 1955, when 
Shri Vinobaji was camping there, and then on to Burja. It continued 
to be at Burja upto the end of December, 1955, when according to the 
decisions of Nirman Samiti it was closed, and the workers were absorbed 
in work started at various ‘village centres'. 

However, the need of a specialised training course for Agricultural 
Assistants was not made good by this training. A training course designed 
to suit agricultural programmes visualised in the project, was organized 
in the month of September, 1956, at Burja. 21 trainees joined this course. 
Of these 21, 4 had studied upto Matriculation, 13 had passed middle-school 
examination, and the remaining had received training only in primary 
schools. But they were coming from Adivasi areas. There were 9 from 
Koraput District itself. The course included training in basic agriculture, 
animal husbandry, soil conservation, agricultural accounting and manage¬ 
ment of co-operative provision stores. After six months of class-room 
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instructions these trainees were sent out in the field to participate in regular 
work and get instructions on field assignments. Out of these 21 trainees, 
nearly 10 left without completing their course, whereas remaining 11 
joined work and continued to remain with the project till the end of 1957. 

4. Orientation Course in AgricuJUiral Engineering : 

On 15th March 1958, a short duration orientation course in agri¬ 
cultural engineering was organized under tlie able guidance of an Execu¬ 
tive Engineer of the Central Water and Power Commission, Government 
of India, who had joined the project on a long leave of tu^o years. Partici¬ 
pants for these courses had come from diifFerent provinces, two from Bihar, 
one from Rajasthan, one from U.P. two from Maharashtra and the remain¬ 
ing 16 from Koraput. The course was divided into two parts. 15 days 
at Limbaguda on instructions in the field of civil engineering and the 
remaining 15 days at Caranda on agricultural engineering. 

5. Basic Education Training : 

Nearly 12 trainees from the Bari Basic Echication School, Cuttack 
were drafted in for field work programme as part of basic education train¬ 
ing programme organized at another development centre—Dcopattangi. 
However, the climatic extremes of this place could not suit these boys and 
they had to be shifted to another centre mainly designed for training in 
animal husbandry, at Gopalwadi. This course was conducted from April 
1957 to August, 1958. At Gopalwadi on a plot of 5 aen's of land, an effort 
was made to build a programme of self help for lh(‘se trainees. They 
were given Rs. 10/- as stipend and another Rs. 10/- as advances for the 
work they were doing on land development. The students were expected 
to return Rs. 10/- after the lands .started yielding. It was found little 
bit hard on those young boys to adjust with this self-help programme. 
Moreover, they appeared to be disinclined to u^ork on agriculture. As 
such finally, they were absorbed in a training programme designed to 
operate Ambar Charkhas in that area. 

6. Ambar training : 

At Jc}^ore training courses for Ambar Charkhas were organized 
from January, 1957 onwards. Women from poor families were given 2 
months’ training. Later on Tarishamalayas’ were organised at Jeypore 
and Nowrangpur. Nearly 80 persons received training under this scheme. 
In the year 1958, a batch 7 was sent to Wardha for training on ‘Instructors’ 
Course’. Now they are engaged in spreading spinning on Ambar 
Charkhas even in villages. 

7. Village leaders* training : 

Apart from these regular Training Courses for workers, a special 
training programme was conducted for villagers who showed initiative 
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and enterprise. On programmes operated everywhere, opportunities were 
given to untrained hands and when sufiBcient motivations were observed, 
they were sent out to training camps. 

Training camps of short duration ranging from 2 days to 3 months 
were organized. Camps with duration not exceeding 7 days were gene¬ 
rally organized to break the barriers between various communities on 
one hand, and between the workers of the Gramdan Project and people 
on the other. Appeal of love, compassion and service were the main 
themes which were impressed upon the minds of campers along with the 
importance and implications of a communiH’^ living as visualised under 
Gramdan. The campers used to work for 4 to 6 hours on some earth work 
project, have common meals and some discourses on Gramdan. These 
camps were called either ‘Gandhi Mela' ‘Lok-Sevak Shibir', or ‘Bandhii 
Milan Shibir'. 20 such Shibirs were organized upto the end of 1957, and 
M ere attended by nearly 600 people. 

Bhoo-Sena Shihirs : 

Camps of longer duration were organized as *Shram Shihirs\ where 
campers would undc^rtakc to work on a specific project, earn their liveli¬ 
hood and spare some money for their family members. Sarva Seva Sangh 
had a scheme of subsidising such camps. One of such camps named as 
*Bhoo-Sena-Shihir^ and conducted at Garanda was a remarkable achieve¬ 
ment in the field. A^licther villagers could execute local works on con¬ 
tract basis by eliminating contractors, was the problem that confronted 
local development units. Tlie outj^ut of work of an Adivasi labourer is 
hardly half that of an Andhra labourer. The contractors that way always 
jireferred to have Andhra labourer to Adivasi on earth work. Adivasis 
were always paid less wages than the outside labourer. It was nobody's 
business so far to see why the Adivasi fails to put in adequate work. It 
was seen at this Shibir at Garanda that the output of Adivasi's work in¬ 
creased by nearly 40% within a period of one month, when he was well 
fed at the camp. He was given able guidance in handling tools by 
sturdy workers from outside and by the end of 3 months it was observed 
that he, too, could put up enough work to earn as much as one rupee 
a day on earthwork like his counterpart from neighbouring plain areas. 
Of course the output of one mpee was r)ossible, because contractor's mar 
gin was not calculated. 

Unless and until such concerted efforts at improving his stamina 
for work and his output of work was made, the Gram Sabha 
could hardly have succeeded in handling the developmental tasks success¬ 
fully. Nearly 5 such camps wt're organized attended by about 180 villa¬ 
gers. Greatest difficulty faced by the Project in undertaking such shibirs 
on a big scale was non-availability of intelligent workers who had an apti¬ 
tude for hard manual labour. Wien one did not labour hard along with 
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those assembled for the camp, the economic and technical content of such 
programme was found to be poor. 

Recently, at Gopalwadi a 3 months’ training camj) was organized 
from 1st August, 1958 for local Adivasi workers. 78 workers inclusive 
of 6 Instructors engaged in Bhoodan Vichar Prasar participated in this 
camp. Trainees were divided in 3 grades according to their performance 
ill the field of literacy. They were given orientation in Co-operative 
organization, Legal measures designed to protect Adivasi interest. Social 
Hygiene, Basic Arithmetic, Compost-making and such other relevant 
matters to village work. As part of practical programme these cami^ers 
reclaimed a 5 acre plot for agriculture. Curriculum included spiiming as 
well. Apart from these various camps, promising young Adivasi boys 
(about 20) were recruited for apprenticeship training at the Demonstra¬ 
tion Centres. They were given stipends ranging from Ks. 15 to 25 a month 
and absorbed in work later on. 

At Caranda, a new scheme of terracing the fields was operated by 
mobilizing the village labour, and an area of nearly 40 acres was thus 
reclaimed. The jilots were laid of equal size (of 10 cents each). It was 
noticed that this programme had a greater appeal to villagc^rs than the 
contour bunding programme. The zig-ziig of contour bunds was not 
much to the liking of Adivasi. Moreover the idea of equal size plots 
apjocaled to them most, since that way they could measure the size of 
their holdings. This type of work was spreading in the surrounding area 
on its own momentum. People coming out in early morning hour, and 
recasting their field on Caranda Model, was a common sight then. In 
order to show ‘people in action’ to villagers from other areas, a programuie 
of excuridom uxus arranged, and within 2 months nearly 100 promising 
V illagers from about 10 centres were actually taken round the work site. 
Many of them stayed there over a period of 5 to 7 days and participated 
in work. Later on in a number of cases the programme was emulated hy 
villagers with initial technical guidance. 

With all that transj^ired in the field of training, it could well be sur¬ 
mised that nothing like practical demonstration, succeeded in putting the 
people to work on development projects; and secondly the language that 
could effectively translate ideas into practice for the Adivasis was the 
language of Labour. It was only by doing things along with them that 
improvements in their methods of work were achieved. Thirdly it was 
found tliat no programme of improvements in techniques of work was 
going to materialise in this area as long as proper feeding arrangements 
for these villagers were not ensured. Maybe for a time subsidised wage 
w^as the only answer to put them on the path of more and eflBcient work. 

The project has so far incurred an expenditme of Rs. 63,868; 
on training the workers, and Rs. 18,070 on training the village leaders 
respectively. Nearly 77 workers received training after they joined w ork; 
and about 200 village leaders or local workers passed through orientation 
programmes. 
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NATURE OF DISTRIBUTION OF GRAMDAN LANDS 


1. Gc7ieral ; 

By the time Shri Vinobaji left Koraput, nearly 605 villages had 
declared Gramdan. This process continued till the beginning of 1957 
with increased enthusiasm; and by March that year, the number of Gram- 
dans reached 1500. However, the attitude of the State Government and 
the delays it meant in verification of donation and distribution deeds, and 
the subsequent delays in organization of follow-up programmes for re- 
Juibilitation of landless persons, were causing incalculable harm to the 
smooth progress of the movement These dela\\s, not only obstructed the 
smooth transfer of donated lands to the hands of landless people, but 
also created insurmountable difficulties in front of these communities in 
securing agricultural credit. 

It was seen that the delays involved in legal xnocedures were not 
of a casual character. Evidently the only alternative left before the 
► Bhoodan ^^'orkcrs, in that case, was to concentrate on solving these diffi¬ 
culties before attempting any further exi^ansion. Accordingly in June 
1957, a decision was taken to call a halt to further exx^ansion of Gramdan 
and x^riority was given to finalising the legal x^i’ocedures as laid down in 
the Orissa Bhoodaii Yagna Act, as amended in 1956. 

This decision, actually, followed a similar one regarding distribu¬ 
tion of lands. The former decision was taken in the month of May that 
year. According to this decision no further x^i'ogramine of distribution of 
land was to be undertaken till the distribution x^ax^ers of already distributed 
villages w(*re finally disxDoscd off by the concerned Revenue Authorities. 
Distribution without x^roxier legal follow-ux^ had actually meant total mis- 
rnanagemenl of land resulting in fall in x>i’oduction. It created problems 
in front of donors for x^aynicnt of revenue. Neither the grantees could x^ay 
it in the absence of effective x^^ssession, nor the donors were willing to 
bear the burden. 

The following x^aragraxihs, state what actually had happened till 
June 1957, with regard to donations and redistribution of Gramdan lands. 

2. Gramdan Villages (A)* 

Size of donated villages : 

Out of a total of 1500 Gramdan villages, in about 756, redistribu¬ 
tion of land had already been completed by June 1957. The remaining 

‘A’ denotes Gramdan Villages where land distribution is not yet over. 
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744 where land distribution was not undertaken, represented 104,515 acres 
of land donated by 9,828 donors. The following table gives a broad 
classification of these villages by acreage of donated land. Except for 
declaration of Graindan made by villagers, in the fonn prescribed by the 
Bhoodan Act, no further activities were undertaken in these villages. 

Table No. 6. 

Gramdan Villages (A) Classiiied by Acreage of donated land 


0 ^ 


Size of the 
donated land 

Upto 100 acre 

o 

o 

a 

Between 200 
300 acres 

Between 300 
400 acres 

Between 400 
500 acres 

500 acres & 
above 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Villages 

405 

181 

78 

37 

17 

26 

744 

Percent 

54.44 

24.33 

10.48 

4.97 

2.29 

3.49 

100.00 


Tlu? percentage of smaller villages thougli it appears comparatively 
bigger in the above Table, compares favourably with the overall pic¬ 
ture of Koraput haljilalion. It should be noted here that in Koraput 
nearly l/5th of the total number of villages have less than 50 population 
each. Moreover these villages represent Revenue villages and not hamlets 
as in the case of Gramdans. 

The villages received in Gxamdan were widely distributed all over 
the district with small clusters here and there. Out of 33 Police Stations, 
nearly 28 had responded to tlie call of Gramdan. Broadly speaking, after 
September 1956, Gramdan Movement had spread into 8 new Police Sta¬ 
tion areas. The following table gives an indication of how the expansion 
of Gramdan was taking shape in different areas by the beginning of 1957. 
The Police Station areas concerned are classified under three different 
groups according to response received to the call of Gramdan. 

Area-wise Spread of Gramdan : 

« 

Group I represents Gramdan upto 20 per cent of the total number 
of villages; whereas Group II represents between 21 and 40 per cent and 
Group III represents 41 per cent and above. 

In early 1957, the 5 Police Station areas classified as Group 111 were 
accepted as areas for intensive Bhoodan work, where beginning with entire 
Gram Panchayat areas, Gramdans were to spread to total Police Station 
areas, thereby converting these pockets into complete Gramdan areas. 
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However, for reasons already mentioned above, this programme was 
abandoned after 3-4 months. 


Table No. 6. 


S. No. 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

GROUP 

— I 






1. 

Uinerkote 

234 

36 

15^/c 


2. 

Jharigan 

167 

24 

15% 


3. 

Bissumcuttack 

418 

63 

15% 


4. 

Padua 

453 

76 

16% 


5. 

Padmapur 

79 

13 

17% 


6. 

Rayagada 

420 

80 

19% 



Total 

1761 

290 

16.47 

GROUP 

— 11 






1. 

Mattili 

163 

34 

21% 


2. 

Potiangi 

347 

80 

23% 


3. 

Nandpiir 

260 

60 

23% 


4. 

Lakshmipur 

162 

40 

26% 


5. 

Gunupur 

184 

47 

26% 


6. 

Boipariguda 

193 

51 

27% 


7. 

Kalyansinpur 

164 

48 

00 


8. 

Semaliguda 

122 

42 

34% 


9, 

Koraput 

216 

85 

39% 



Total 

1811 

487 

26.9 

GROUP 

— III 






1. 

Narayanapatna 

276 

117 

42% 


2. 

Gudari 

304 

170 

66% 


3. 

Ambodola 

140 

80 

57% 


4» 

Dasmantpur 

212 

138 

65% 


5. 

Dabugan 

92 

59 

66% 



Total 

1024 

564 

55.08 
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3. Gramdan Villages (B)* 

Nature of Distribution: 

Particulars of distribution with regard to the 756 villages, concern¬ 
ing number of families involved in the process of donation and distribu¬ 
tion, the acreage that passed on to the hands of landless families and their 
number; the distribution of land as between individual cultivation and 
communty cultivation and the like is presented under Appendix B. 
It would be seen from this statement that nearly 329 Gramdan villages 
were having more than 20 families each. The total land donated and 
afterwards redistributed either for individual cultivation or retained for 
community cultivation, was of the size of 1,12,058 acres, of which 93,610 
acres (nearly 83.5 per cent of the total) was allotted for individual culti¬ 
vation, and 2762 acres or 2.5 per cent of the total was retained as a pool 
of ‘Community Land* to be cultivated jointly on voluntary basis. The 
land which remained undistributed as cultivable waste land was of the 
size of 15,686 acres (nearly 14.00 per cent of the total). The number 
of families involved in donation and distribution of land in these villages 
was 16,075, with a population of 1,04,206. Of these 16,075 families, 4,205 
families (nearly 26.1 per cent of the total) consisting of 18,899 persons, 
represented the landless population, who secured land under Gramdan 
redistribution. The land that actually passed on to these landless families 
was of the size of, 11,600 acres (nearly 12.03 per cent of the total distri¬ 
buted land). The following two tables give a broad classification of these 
villages by the size of donated land (inclusive of community land): and 
by the number of families residing in them respectively. 

Table No. 7. 

Gramdan Villages (B) classified by size of 

donatel land (inclusive of Community land) 


Size of the 
donated land 

Upto 100 acres 

Between 100 & 
200 acres 

Between 200 & 
300 acres 

Between 300 & 
400 acres 

Between 400 & 
500 acres 

500 acres & 
above 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Villages 

397 

170 

80 

69 

27 

23 

766 

Percentage 








to the total 

62.63 

22.48 

10.68 

7.80 

3.67 

3.04 

100.00 


♦ denotes Gramdan Villages where land distribution was over by June, 1967. 
F....4 
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Table No. 8. 

Gramdan Villages (B) classified by number of families residing 
in the village who formed part of Gramdan Community. 


No. of 
households 

Below 10 

Between 
10 & 20 

Above 20 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Village.s 

177 

250 

329 

756 

Percentage 
to the total 

23.41 

33.07 

43.62 

100.00 


Per capita nvailahility of land : 

The ‘District Average’ of per capita availability of cultivable land 
comes to 1.15 acres. The availability of cultivable land for these 756 
Gramdan village.s compares quite favourably with the general picture of 
the district as a wliole. In certain Police Station areas like the Pad\\ a 
Police Station, the pressure of population is excessively heavy (nearly 
400 per sq. mile) where its effects on availability of land are adverse. In 
certain other areas, though the pressure of population is low, the availabi¬ 
lity of cultivable land is equally poor for reasons of excessive forest areas. 
Table No. 10 classifies the villages by per capita availability of cultivable 
land. Nearly 44% of the villages had more than 1 acre per capita land 
available as cultivated land. Remaining 56% below 1 acre represent 
greater proportion of Gramdans from areas where per capita availability 
of cultivable land was already below 1 acre. 

Table No. 9. 

Gramdan Villages (B) classified by per capita availability of cultivable land. 


By availability 
of cultivable 
land 

With 2 
acres & 
above 

Between 

1 A 2 

acres 

Between 

1 & 1 
acres 

Below 

acre 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Villages 

85 

245 

289 

137 

766 

Percentage 
to the total 

11.23 

32.49 

38.18 

18.10 

100.00 


Land to the landless ; 

As is already mentioned, the 4,205 landless families which con¬ 
stitute nearly 26% of the total, received land under Gramdan redistribu- 
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tion. The proportion of landless families to tlie total, exceeds 25 per 
cent in nearly 339 villages (44 per cent of the total number of villages). 
At the other extreme there were 147 villages where no landless family 
existed at all. In the latter case redistribution of land meant, in actual 
practice, progressive equalisation of land holdings. Table No. 10 gives 
a broad classification of these villages by number of erstwhile landless 
families. 


Table No. 10. 

Gramdan Villages (B) Classified by proportion 
of erstwhile landless* families to total. 
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Gramdar 
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159o 

Between 

259o 
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a> 

o 

C'- 

M ia 

With 50 
above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

147 

15 

141 

113 

248 

91 

765 


Percentage 

to the total 19.47 1,99 18.68 14.97 32.84 12.05 100.00 


* Note :—Here the term landless is used to denote those who did not own lands 
— inclusive of those who were not even cultivators before. 

Community Land : 

As is already mentioned above, total acreage earmarked as Com¬ 
munity land was of the size of 2762 acres (2.5% of the total). No doubt, 
Community land formed a major plank in inculcating community con¬ 
sciousness in these Gramdan communities. But as the distribution of land 
was left over to the initiative and conscience of the villagers themselves, 
in number of cases, the villagers have not earmarked any community 
land whatsoever under redistribution. It could be attributed either to 
lack of suflBcient understanding about the concept of community pool of 
land in the sphere of land management, or to the dearth of land itself. 
In majority of cases, latter reason represents the fact. Table No. 11 gives 
a broad classification of the villages by the size of community land ear¬ 
marked under redistribution. It would be seen that nearly 42% of the 
villages did not have community land. (It has been seen above that 
nearly 56% of the villages had per capita land less than 1 acre). 
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Table No. 11. 

Gramdan Villages (B) classified by size of Community land 
earmarked under Gramdan land —distribution. 


3 

o 
H 

1 2 3 4 6 6 

Villages 318 289 134 15 756 

Percent 42.06 38.23 17.73 1.98 100.00 

Effects of Laud Distribution : 

As regards eflFects of land distribution on size of holdings, and on 
the ratio of largest to smallest holding, an appraisal has been made 
separately under Chapter V. It was observed that the original ratio of 1:14 
was altered to 1:7 under Gramdan in the later case. Nearly 22.55 per 
cent of the total donated land was actually transferred in the process of 
redistribution, tliereby affecting 42.8 per cent of the total number of hold¬ 
ings. Nearly 6.5 per cent of the holdings below 1 acre, and nearly 7.3 
per cent of the holdings above 7 acres were altogether eliminated and 
added to the middle group of 1 to 7 acres. 
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Data collected from the Records maintained by Orissa Bhoodan Yagna 
Samiti—a Statutory Body constituted under Orissa Bhoodan Yagna Act, 1963-56. 




Chapter V 

LAND DISTRIBUTION-ITS EFFECT ON SIZE OF HOLDING 


Data pertaining to 100 Gramdan Villages (B) was analysed with 
a view to observe the trend in size of holdings consequent to redistribu¬ 
tion of land. For purposes of this analysis, villages were selected on 
principles of random sampling — roughly 5 villages from each Polic'e- 
Station area; and the holdings were classified as followed by Settlement 
Records in Orissa. 

The villages under study covered an area of 18,636 acres of culti¬ 
vated land, and were inhabited by 18,878 persons, comprising of 2838 
households. Land earmarked as Community Land under Gramdan re¬ 
distribution consisted of 612 acres, and Land in the category of cultivable 
waste which was not distributed to individual cultivators and which was 
of the size of 1970.87 acres, was not included in the said analysis. 
Evidently the term holding, here, meant cultivated area under individual 
family farms. 

There were 2238 such holdings in these 100 villages prior to Gram¬ 
dan. Gramdan redistribution meant a net addition of 6(X) holdings. Bulk 
of these additions being in the group of 1 to 7 acres, as is seen in the 
following table. 

Table No. 12. 

NUMBER OF HOLDINGS 


Group Size •£ 

No. Holdings 


(A) 

amdan 

(B) 

After Gramdan 
re-distribution 


Holdings 

Percent 
of total 

Holdings 

Percent 
of total 

I Upto 1 acre 

304 

12.59 

158 

6.57 

II Between 1 & 7 acres 

1022 

45.70 

1932 

68.07 

III 7 acres and above 

912 

40.71 

748 

26.36 

Total 

2238 

100.00 

2838 

100.00 


(For more details see Table No. 14) 

Nearly 47% of the total reductions were from the first group, where¬ 
as remaining 53% came from the third group. The distribution affected 
at both ends in the negative; whereas in the centre it was positive. Nearly 
910 holdings thus were added to the middle group, reducing 146 from 
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the first and 164 from the last (nearly 6.5 and 7.3 per cent of the total 
respectively.) 

Of the 748 holdings remaining in the last group, only 206 were 
above 15 acres, of which nearly 17 were allotted to joint families com¬ 
prising of members ranging between 79 in the maximum and 15 in the 
minimum. Thus holdings available for further redistribution in order 
to balance the middle group for fairly good subsistence holdings, were 
only of the order of 180 which is about 6% of the total holdings today. 
Other contributing factor to this balance was the pool of cultivable 
waste land which was of the size of 1970 acres nearly 10.5% of the total 
donated land. 

In this District there is no comptirable data available, pointing 
towards the rate of fragmentation and the trend it has set in over past 
few decades. Mobility of population which is a characteristic feature 
of this area has checked, to a considerable extent, the rate of fragtnenta- 
tion. But again the very fact of mobility has adversely affected agricul¬ 
tural economy of this terrian. Present condition of holdings in the Dis¬ 
trict, however, is givtm under the following table. It refers to only such 
areas where survc)' and settlement is over. 

General picture oj the Disirict: 

Table No. 13. 

Land holdings in Koraput District (General) 
classified by various sizes. 




Size of 

Holdings 

Number of 
Holdings 

Percentage of 
the total — 
Holdings 



1 

2 

3 


Upto 1 

acre 

27.932 

16.6% 


Between 1 and 2 acres 

20,421 

12.1%. 



2 and 3 „ 

16,026 

9.6 %> 



3 and 4 „ 

12,820 

7.6% 


ff 

4 and 5 „ 

10,687 

6.3% 



6 and 7 „ 

16,740 

9.9% 


ff 

7 and 16 „ 

36,555 

21.1%. 


ff 

15 and 33 „ 

21,483 

12.7% 


ff 

33 and 50 „ 

4,176 

2.4% 


f> 

50 and 100 „ 

1,747 

1.04 %» 


rf 

100 and above 

316 

8.38%; 



Total 

1,67,903 



(Source of information : 

Settlement Office.) 



Comparative picture of Gramdan holdings : 

A detailed analysis of the data of 100 Gramdan villages in question 
is given under Table No. 14. 





Table No. 14. 

Classification of Holdings in 100 Gramdan Villages (B) selected at random (5 Villages from each Police Station). 
_A — Prior to Gramdan B—After Gramdan land distribution 
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Chapter VI 


FAMILIES AND HOLDINGS AS AFFECTED BY GRAMDAN 
LAND DISTRIBUTION 

Data pertaining to a further group of 100 Gramdan villages (B) was 
analysed with a view to observe the 

(i) Actual transfer of land from one hand to another in the process 
of Gramdan land distribution; 

(ii) The number of holdings that were reduced in size in this 
process; 

(iii) The number of families benefited by the process; and 

(iv) The size of smallest and largest holding as it was aiffected by 
land distribution. 

For purposes of this analysis villages were selected on principle of 
random sampling — every 7th village on the Gramdan Register. 

The villages under study covered an area of 12,395 acres of culti¬ 
vated land; and were inhabited by 2159 families. The number of total 
holdings during pre-Gramdan period which was 1531, was increased to 
2159 as a result of Gramdan land distribution, meaning thereby a net 
increase of 628 new holdings. Of these 1531 holdings, 655 (nearly 42.8 
per cent of total) were actually reduced in size in the process of land 
distribution. This reduction involved a total transfer of land of the size 
of 2796 acres out of a total of 12,395 acres of donated land in Gramdan, 
which meant nearly 22.55 per cent of the total land. The following table 
gives a further classification of these villages by proportion of holdings 
reduced in size, consequent to land distribution, to total holdings of the 
villages. In about 41% villages more than 50% of the total holdings were 
reduced in size under redistribution. 

Table No. 15. 

100 Gramdan Villages (B) classified by proportion of holdings reduced in size 
consequent to land distribution to total holdings of the village. 
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EFFECTS OF GBAMDAN LAND DISTRIBUTION 57 

The average maximum holding during pre-Gramdan period was 
22.85 acres as against 14.49 after Gramdan land distribution. Whereas 
the average minimum holding prior to Gramdan was of the size of 1.54 
acres as against 2.08 after Gramdan land distribution. Joint families in 
Nowrangpur sub-division are mainly responsible for the present difference 
of 1 : 7. Table No. 16, classifies these villages by proportion of land that 
actually transferred hands under Gramdan land distribution, to the total 
land available for redistribution in a village. In nearly 45^^ of the vil- 
Iges more than 25% of total land has actually transferr(‘d hands. 

Actual transfer of land under distribution : 

Table No. 16. 

100 Gramdan Villages (B) classified by proportion of land that actually 
transferred hands under Gramdan land distribution, to 
the total land available for redistribution in a vallage. 
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Villages 2 23 30 33 7 5 100 

Per cent 2.00 23.00 30.00 33.00 7.00 5.00 100.00 


The following table gives a broad classification of the villages by 
the proportion of minimum to maximum holdings prior to Gramdan as 
compared with those of after Gramdan land distribution. 


Table No. 17. 

100 Gramdan Villages classified by the ratio 
of size of largest holding to smallest one. 
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Chapter VII 


WHAT HAPPENED TO DISTRIBUTED LAND ? 


Most of the work in redistribution of donated land under Gramdan 
was undertaken during the year 1956. First quarter of 1957 also was 
devoted to this task. Since then no redistribution was attempted. More 
than two years have elapsed since then. During this period not a single 
distribution paper was attested or verified by the Revenue authorities. No 
legal sanction, therefore, foreloomed on the distributed lands. What 
haiDpened to this land that was distributed inoit> than two years ago, was 
of great significance to the general assessment of the Gramdan mov^('ment. 

Enquiry: 

In order to find out the present eondition of distributed land (land 
that actually transferred hands under redistribution) with regard to its 
possession, an enquiry was eonducted during the months of July and 
August 1959. Nearly 30 villages wer(^ covtaed by this enquiry; and the 
villages covered VNcre chosen to suit the following 3 cat(‘gories:— 

(i) Villages where intensive development programmes were under¬ 
taken; 

(ii) Villages where programmes of only bullock distribution and 
disbursement of Rural Credit wert^ undertaken, and— 

(hi) Villages where no follow-up whatsoev^er was undertaken. 

15 N'illages from first two categories and another 15 from the third 
one were studied. The findings of this empiiry are given below. List 
of the villages under enquiry is apt)ended towards the end of this chapter. 

First Group of Villages : 

This enquiry was conducted in 10 Gramdan villages where intensive 
development programmes were undertaken. Another factor that deter¬ 
mined selection of these villages was monsoon and inaccessibility caused 
thereby. Except for one village which was donated as Gramdan in the 
month of August, 1956, the rest of the villages under enquiry had declared 
Gramdan in the year 1955. Similarly, in all the villages except the one 
mentioned above land distribution was over in the year 1956. The enquiry 
conducted covered a fortnight ending 15th September, 1959. 

The villages under enquiry covered a population of 2,750 consist¬ 
ing of 372 families of which 104 were erstwhile landless. In all these 
villages total land owned by cultivators was donated, and size of the land, 
thus, donated was 3071.81 acres. The nature of land distribution after 
Gramdan and the land that actually transferred, as a result of this distri¬ 
bution to new hands is given below under Table No. 18. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO DISTRIBUTED LAND? 
Table No. 18. 

Nature of Distribution of land. 

(10 Villages) 


Participation of families Actual transfer of land 
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9 
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208 

104 

142 

140 

288 

3071.81 

047.07 

590.02 

57.05 

100% 

72^/r 

00 

52% 

39% 

77% 

100';: 

21';: 

19.2': 

1.8'/^ 


01 the 273 landed families 142 (nearly 52 per eent) parted willi 
part of their land under distribution in favour of 146 families (nearly 39 
per eent. of the total), who were either erstwhile landless or marginal 
landdiolders. The distribution of land after Graindan had not affected 
at all 137 families (nearly 36.(X) per eent of the total). Out of 3071.81 
acres of donated land, 647.07 acres (or nearly 21 per cent of the total 
donated land) actually transferred hands in the process of redistribution 
under Gramdan. 

On tlie day of enquiry, it was observed that out of 647.07 acr(‘s of 
land that actually transferred under distribution, 579.76 acres has remain¬ 
ed in the same possession as under Gramdan Distribution Deed. 0.98 
acres was in doubtful possession, whereas 66.33 acres has reverted back 
to the original donors. The reverted land originally belonged to 27 donors 
(18 per cent of the total). The present condition of land with regard to 
its possession is given under table No. 19. 

Of the land allotted for individual cultivation which was of the size of 
590.02 acres according to the distribution deed 532.62 has continued to 
remain in the same possession. 0.98 was in doubtful possession whereas 
56.42 had reverted. 

Of the land earmarked as Community land under Distribution, 
Deed which was of the size of 57.05, 47.14 had continued to remain in 
the same possession; whereas 9.91 acres have been reverted. Thus the 
reverted land constitutes 1.5 per cent of the land that actually transferred 
hands. 

The land in doubtful possession, as found in the enquiry, represents 
the land left unoccupied by original donor in favour of grantee but never 
occupied by grantee. 
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Table No. 19. 

Present condition of distributed land with regard to its possession. 
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Second Group: 

This enquiry was conducted in 5 Gramdan villages where instead 
of intensive development work only programmes of distribution of bullock 
and disbursement of rural credit were undertaken as part of Gramdan 
follow-up. 

Except for one village which was donated in 1954 rest of the villages 
had declared Gramdan in the year 1955. Similarly, except for one village 
where land distribution was undertaken in 1955 the rest of the villages 
had completed land distribution programme by September 1956. 

The villages under enquiry covered a population of 509, consist¬ 
ing of 79 families of which 35 were erstwhile landless. In all these 
villages, total land owned by cultivators was donated and the area, thus, 
donated was of the size of 573.63 acres. The nature of land distribution 
after Gramdan and the land that actually transferred, as a result of this 
distribution to new hands is given below under Table No. 20. 
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Table No. 20. 

Nature of Distribution of Land 
(6 Villages) 
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Of the 44 landed families 33 (nearly 96.2 per cent of the total landed 
families) had parted with part of their lands under distribution, in favour 
of 43 families (nearly 54.4 per cent of the total number of families), who 
were either landless or marginal landholders. Only 3 families (nearly 
3.8% of total) were not affected by the redistribution in land after 
Gramdan. Out of 573.63 acres of donated land, 211.47 (nearly 36.8 per 
cent of the total donated land) actually transferred hands in the process 
of redistribution. On the day of enquiry it was observed that out of 
211.47 acres of land that was actually transferred, 153.36 (72.57 per cent) 
continued to remain in the same i)ossession as under Gramdan Distribu¬ 
tion Deed; 54.71 acres (26.07 per cent of the total transferred land) was 
in doubtful possession; whereas only 3.40 acres (1.42% of the total trans¬ 
ferred land) had reverted back to the original donors. Present condition 
of the land with regard to its possession is given under table No. 21. 

Of the land allotted for individual cultivation which was of the size 
of 195.62 acres, 139.49 ( 71.4 per cent) has continued to remain in the 
same possession. 54.13 acres (27.5 per cent) was in doubtful possession. 
Of these 54.13 acres of land lying in doubtful possession, 52.33 acres 
represents a peculiar case from one village. Here out of 12 landless fami¬ 
lies who secured land, one person died, another 6 families migrated to 
other villages and settled elsewhere. Land in their names was lying un¬ 
cultivated on the day of enquiry. Neither the original donor nor the new 
Gramsabha was paying land revenue for this plot of land for the last 2 
years. The possession of the same land has been regarded as doubtful 
possession in the findings. The land that was actually reverted was only 
2 acres (1.1 per cent). 
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Table No. 21. 

Present condition of distributed land with 
regard to its possession (5 Villages). 




Transferred 
land as per 


distribution 195.62 

100.00 

15.85 

100.00 

211.47 

100:00 

Land now in 
actual possession 
of Grantees 139.49 

71.4% 
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153.36 

72.51 

Land now in 
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54.71 

26.07 

Land now — 
reverted back 
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1.1 

1.40 

8.8% 

3.40 

1.42 


Of the land earmarked as community land under Distribution Deed, 
which \N'as 15.85 acres, 13.87 acres (nearly 87.5% of total) have continued 
to remain in the same possession; whereas 0.58 acres were found to be 
in doubtful possession; and only 1.40 acres have been actually reverted 
which constitutes only 1.42% of the total transferred land. 

Third Group: 

This inquiry was conducted in 15 Gramdan villages—5 from each 
sub-division. Villages selected for this inquiry were only of such category 
as would satisfy the following two conditions:— 

(a) where redistribution of land is over; and where, at least, a period 
of one year has elapsed since; 

(b) where no follow-up of whatsoever type was undertaken by 
Surva Seva Sangh. 

Besides these two conditions, dislocations caused by monsoon also influenc¬ 
ed the selection. 

In none of these villages redistribution of land has been undertaken 
later than 17-4-1957, the earliest being on 23-1-19.56. The gap between 
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Gramdari declaration and land distribution was four months on an average. 
However, in two extreme c ases it was one day in one; and 237 days in the 
other. The latter case represents a Gramdan of September, 1955. Latest 
Gramdan declared amongst these 15 villages was on 15-3-1957. The 
incpiiry was conducted over a fortnight ending 20th July, 1959. 

None of these villages had received any help towards rehabilitation 
or development purposes. Obviously almost all villages gave expression 
to a common grievance' that though lands were' given to them, no mc'ans 
of cultivation were provided and as such the purpose of distribution was 
nullified. ^ 

The inciuiry invohed in all 652 families out of which 30% were 
erstwhile landless and the n'lnaining 70% consisted of marginal land¬ 
holders and landed familie s. The cropped area covcTcd by these villages 
repre^sented 3474 acres which was all donated by 457 donors. 

Under redistribution, out of 3474 acre's of donated land, 660 acre's 
or nearly 19% of the total, remained transferred from one hand to another. 
Out of which 143 acre's had passed on to marginal landholders and tlie 
remaining 517 was distributed amongst erstwhile landless and Community 
land.—446 and 71 acres respectively. 

Table No. 22. 

Nature of Distribution of Land. 

(15 Villages) 
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On the day of inquiry it was observed that out of 660 acres of 
transferred land, 367 acres (55.6%) continued to remain with the same 
grantees as under Gramdan distribution; whereas the remaining 293 acres 
(44.4%) has been reverted back to the possession of original donors. 

Of these 293 acres of reverted land, 213 acres (nearly 43%) re¬ 
present a case of possession wrongfully entered in the name of donors 
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by Survey and Settlement during their ‘Khanapuri’ operation, which were 
conducted after land distribution in this area. During the course of these 
operations, the 'Amins’ misinformed the villagers stating that unless the 
land was recorded in the name of the donor, it would go back to the 
Government. (This incident took place during the July-Septcmber 1957 
period of a general setback to Gramdan Movement in this District). As 
a result, entire transferred land (213 acres) of these villages was recorded 
in the name of donors and consequently remained reverted. If this figure 
is deducted from the total reverted land, actually only 80 acres (12%) 
stand reverted in the real sense. Of these 80 acres, again, 69 acres (10.4%) 
were reverted for reasons of lack of interest in cultivation on the part of 
grantees; and only 11 acres (1.6%) on account of change of mind of the 
donors. 


Table No. 23. 

Present condition of distributed land with regard to its possession. 
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As regards the land remaining under same possession viz. 367 acres, 
29 acres represented land reserved for Community pool, and the remaining 
338 was under individual allotment. Of these 367 acres, 267 acres were 
under cultivation during last agricultural season whereas the remaining 
100 acres were lying uncultivated mainly for want of means of cultivation 
and only in one or two cases for negligence on the part of the grantee. 
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As regards cultivation of Community Lands 10 out of 29 acres were under 
cultivation during the last agricultural season and the rest lay uncultivated. 

The bulk of the land that stands now reverted, it appeared, will 
pass on to the hands of the grantees once again, provided adequate pro¬ 
visions of means of cultivation were made. Some of tJic donors have 
already expressed their desire to abide by their previous pledge, whereas 
some of the grantees have filed ‘objections* to the Settlement Records 
about the wrongful entries made therein. • 

List of the villages where enquiry concerning the possession of land that teas 
distributed two years back was conducted^ find/ings of which arc 
incorporated under chapter VIJ. 

Sr.No. Name of the village Police Station area 

1 

2 

3 

GROUP I. 



1 

Melkajuba 

K. Singpur 

2 

Garanda 

Gunupur 

a 

Sarupadu 

Gudari 

4 

Shrikhandi 

Gudari 

5 

Deopottangi 

Pottangi 

G 

Kharagpur 

Nandpur 

7 

Koilari 

Dabugaon 

8 

Ramanaguda 

Dabugaon 

9 

Haldiguda 

Dabugaon 

10 

Bijapur 

Dabugaon 

GROUP II. 



1 

Kamalpadu 

Gudari 

2 

Baunsguda 

Pottangi 

3 

Dumuriguda 

Pottangi 

4 

Chhelibeda 

Dabugaon 

5 

Chhotaguda 

Dabugaon 

GROUP III. 



1 

Bishnuguda 

Rayaghada 

2 

Padi 

Rayaghada 

3 

Badakhal 

Rayaghada 

4 

Pansahi 

Rayaghada 

5 

Kodesu 

Rayaghada 

6 

Ramjiput * 

Narayanpatana 

7 

Sanamatur * 

N. Patana 

8 

Badamatur 

N. Patana 
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Sr.No. Name of the village 

Police Station area 

1 2 

3 

9 Mundiguda * 

N. Patana 

10 Chintluguda * 

N. Patana 

11 Talagan 

Jharigan 

12 Talakanavi and Tarabeda 

Jharigan 

13 Deurukona 

Jharigan 

14 Sandasa 

Jharigan 

15 Sinuaguda 

Jharigan 


* Five villages where during ‘Khanapuri operations’ the Survey Settle¬ 
ment wrongfully entered the land in the names of original donors. 



Chapter VIII 


DEVELOPMENT WORK AND GRAMSABHAS 


1. Gram-Samitk and Gram Sabhas : 

In Gramdan villages immediately after declaration of Gramdan a 
‘Gram Samiti' used to be formed composed of all adult m(Mn})ers, to dc^al 
with redistribution of land. Such 8 to 10 Gram Samitis, afterwards were 
grouped together to form into a ‘Gram Sabha’. A Gram Sabha, on an 
average, would represent 150 to 200 families in an area of about 3 miles 
radius. The Gram Sabha in fact was the single village institution wliich 
dealt with all aspects of community life. It was Panchayat as well as 
a co-operative unto itself. In fact, invariably in all cases the Gram 
Sabhas came into being initially to perform economic functions. Apart 
from the fact that all property rights in land were supposed to be legally 
vested in Gram Sabha; and that management of land was to be a direct 
responsibility entrusted on these bodies, management of co-operative 
stores, provision of credit and such other functions of a co-operative society 
were handled by these Gram Sabhas, The integration of Co-operative 
institutions with Gram Sabha was deemed necessary in order to avoid 
multiplicity of institutions at village level. 

In most of the cases management of community land and collec¬ 
tion of share capital for stores, became the immediate responsibilities of 
Gram Sabhas, soon after land redistribution. The centres of Gram Sabhas, 
thus, organized in Koraput are marked pn the Distribution list. There 
were 58 such units operating by the end of 1958. 

In Adivasi communities calling frequent meetings of all adult 
members was a routine affair. However, when it came to convening meet¬ 
ings of villagers from surrounding hamlets, it could not be as frequent. 
In that way the local ‘Gram Samitis’ used to look after the day-to-day 
problems. What was new in the concept of Gram Sabha was the integra¬ 
tion of economic functions. But these additional functions appeared to 
be beyond their existing skills. Consequently a training programme to 
train the village leadership for new assignments was undertaken, (This 
aspect of training the village leaders is dealt with separately under Chapter 
on Training.) 

The Gram Sabhas were given subsidy for construction of a Com¬ 
munity House (Kucha), for a drinking water well, for tanks, construction 
of approach roads; construction of stores, for bicycles, oflSce furniture, etc. 
In certain key centres, “Gandhi Ghars” also were constructed wherein 
provision for a common meeting hall, community work-shed, store-house 
or godown was made. A loan programme as worked out through these 
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Grainsabhas independent of Marketing Section, is presented under Chap¬ 
ter on Development of Co-operative Organization. 

Since, mostly illiterate villagers used to operate these Gramsabhas, 
records concerning their minutes of meeting etc. were not maintained. 
With the help of S. S, S. workers they were keeping accounts of financial 
transactions, and distribution of lands. These records are maintained by 
Sarva Seva Sangh and Bhoodan Yagna Samiti rcspcctjvel^^ 

2. Rehabilitation of Landless : 

B(\si(U's this, the Gram Sablias were squarely responsible for re¬ 
habilitation of landless families. This was llic biggest item of work they 
were engaged in. Subsequent paragraphs deal with the nature and size 
of the problem and the s(‘rvices that were rendered to alk’viate the same. 

As it has been already mentioned, there were' nearly 4,200 landless 
families involving a population of 19,0(X) awaiting rt’habilitation on land. 
Land that was passed on to these families un(l(T Gramdan Land Distri¬ 
bution was of the size of 11,600 acres. Ilowe\TT, the actual problem of 
n'habilitation included the marginal landholders as ^^ell, who were of 
tlie size of 35 to 36 per cent of the total landt'd families. This meant that 
the rehabilitation programme w^as touching nearh' 55 to 60 per cent of 
the total families from these villages. 

The problem of rehabilitatioji was actually two-fold in nature. On 
the one hand, it involved mobilization of resource's for reliabilitation pro¬ 
gramme and systematic transfer of land to new hands; and on tlie othcT 
it had to face the psychological and occupational resistances involved in 
getting the landless people used to sound cultivation practices. 

Broadly si)eaking, the landless families in K(;rapiit could be classified 
into two major groups: 

(i) Engaged in petty trading and such other middleman’s activi¬ 
ties. The Dom community in particular represented this group 
and w as of the size of nearly 17 per cent of the total population. 
Tlu y had hardly any interest in getting into agricultural prac¬ 
tices, and in earning their livelihood through agriculture. As 
a result, a big proportion of land allotted to them under Gram- 
dan redistribution remained uncultivated and consequently 
affected adversely the production. It had adverse effects on 
the possession of lands as distributed under Gramdan, ulti¬ 
mately resulting in reversion of lands back to donors or to the 
Gramsabha. This class of people were equally notorious for 
cattle thefts, as they w^ere beef eaters. Distribution of bullock 
pairs to these people involved a great risk on that count. As 
a result they could not be effectively settled on land. 

(ii) The other group consisted of tliose Adivasis who were mainly 
engaged in earning their livelihood through coolie work. 
^ Seasonally they would join w^ork on farms, or join as 'Gotis' 
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(bonded slave labourer) on the farms of big landholders. 
Those ^^'ho had worked as ‘Gotis’ were fairly amenable to work 
as cultixators. But those who were used to work as coolies 
were found to be rather temperamentally indifferent to deve¬ 
loping into good cultivators. They were happy that they had 
secured lands. A number of them regularly cultivated these 
lands too. But more or less like a ‘miner' rather than an agri¬ 
culturist. First of all they were not accustomed to the practices 
of borrowing money from Sahuknrs as they were out and out 
non-creditworthy. If at all they ent(^red into borrowing trans¬ 
actions, it was as a ‘Goti' and not otherwise. This fact had 
made tliem quite mobile for seeking employment opportunities; 
and as such they could not adjust with a situation where wait¬ 
ing for returns over a period of 4 to 5 months, was involved in 
agricultural practices. Moreover it was not much to their taste 
or fitted well witli their logic. Thus, their social and psycho¬ 
logical background generally kept them away from intensive 
type of cultivation practices. They were looking upon the new 
lands as something supplementary^ to their original occupations. 

3. Bullock Distribution: 

In the first year of the operation of the project, a big programme 
of distribution of bullock-pairs to landless families was undertaken from 
the provisions of Government grants. It was cent per cent subsidy pro¬ 
gramme. However, in course of time, when it was realized that the cent 
per cent subsidy programme in bullock distribution was disturbing the 
programme undertaken by Government agencies which was entirely a 
loan programme, the Sarva Seva Sangh switched on to adjust their bullock 
programme to a new type of loan programme. In practice it was adjusted 
in such a way that the grants were passed on to the Gram Sabhas; and 
the Gramsabhas in turn loaned bullock-pairs to the individual cultivators 
by arranging for repayment in 5 or 6 easy instalments. This shift in 
policy was found necessary for another reason as >vell. A free gift of 
a bullock-pair to a landless hardly ever induced him to be a good cultivator. 

4. A common bullock service : 

Apart from this programme of direct and indirect distribution of 
bullock-pairs, in certain villages w'hich were mainly engaged in building 
demonstration centres, and where good agricultural workers were posted, 
a bullock service w^as maintained on rental basis under the aegis of Gram- 
sabha. The general practice in this area, except for the last two decades, 
was that big cultivators would maintain a number of cattle and loan or 
rent them out to small cultivators according to their needs. However, in 
recent years, there was a major shift in this practice. Today even the 
smaller cultivator would like to have his own cattle rather than going 
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for a hired one. Responses to the hire-services organized hy Grarnsahlia 
v^ere good in certain villages* However, where intensive development 
work was not undertaken or where a good agricultural worker of the 
organization was not posted, tendencies on the part of landless were to go 
for owning cattle individually. There hiring from Gramsahhas did not 
take any roots. 

There was a natural resistance from all these small holders to pool 
their cattle power together, or to bring them under a common cattle shed 
for purposes of proper feeding and proper care. A logic had taken deep 
roots that an empty cattle shed near a village hut speaks of the 
poverty of the villager. In very rare cases the developmental organiza¬ 
tion succeeded in breaking this logic and the cattle problem continued 
to remain as a perennial problem of supply in big numbers as it was ever 
before. 

There was a provision of the order of Rs. 5,00,000, for distribution 
of bullock-pairs, as part of rehabilitation programme in the 5 year period. 
Of this amount nearly Rs. 1,92,000 were utilised by the end of June 1958. 
The following table gives information of distribution of bullock-pairs and 
the seiwice it rendered to the number of families and villages. 


Table No. 24. 

Distribution of Bullock-pairs to the landless families as part of 
Rehabilitation programme subsequent to Gramdan Land Distribution. 


Total No. of Bullock- 
pairs distributed 

No. of families and villages 
covered by distribution 

Total Expenditure 
incurred 


Families 

Villages * 

Rs. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1528 

2,179 

373 

1,91,893 


* Total exclusive of repetition involved in three yearns programme. 

5. Other Services : 

Along with distribution of bullock-pairs, there was a programme 
of distributing agricultural implements. Over and above the provisions 
contained in the 5 Year Plan, the Tata Iron and Steel Works Ltd., were 
kind enough to appreciate the magnitude of the rehabilitation programme, 
and had made available agricultural implements of various types worth 
Rs. 28,000/-. The total expenditure incurred by the end of June 30, 
1958 for providing agricultural implements was of the size of Rs. 36,362. 

In addition, seeds and manure worth Rs. 14,000/- were distributed 
during this period. A housing subsidy amounting to Rs. 11,000/- also 
vas disbursed. Nearly 800 spinning wheels costing Rs. 7^930/- were 
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distributed. Moreover a land reclamation progranlme covering 117 acres 
and costing about Rs. 11,000/- was implemented, accompanied ]>y a minor 
irrigation programme costing Rs, 67,900/- and building an irrigation 
potentials for 1,100 acres of land. Thus in all, by the end of the period 
under review, total rehabilitation expenditure incurred amounted to 
Rs. 3,40,220, details of which have been given separately towards the end 
of the Report. 

Gram Sabhas were, further, assisted to build ‘Community Houses’ 
called ‘Gaiidhi-Ghars’ on centres where integrated development was taking 
shape. Whereas at other places subsidy was given to construct small 
katcha ‘Community Houses—suitable for a worker’s accommodation and 
for a common meeting place. Subsidy was provided for ‘Drinking water 
wells’ too. Particulars of this subsidy programme arc given in subsequent 
paragraphs. 

6. Construction Programme: (i) ^^Gandhi Ghars”: 

It was deemed necessary to construct some ‘Community Houses’ 
called ‘Gandhi-Ghars’ at different centres with a view to provide accom¬ 
modation for the following purposes:— 

(i) A common meeting place for villagers; 

(ii) Housing a Consumers’ Stores; 

(iii) Paddy husking demonstration centre; 

(iv) Carpentry Centre; 

(v) Health Centre; 

(vi) Night Adult Education Classes; 

(vii) Spinning and Weaving Shed; 

(vii) Morning Classes for children; 

(viii) Spinning and Weaving Shed; and 

(ix) Room for the village worker to live in. 

A design, estimated to cost Rs. 3600.00 serving the above referred 
purposes was prepared. The design consisted of (i) A godown room of 
20' by 12'; (ii) A store room of 10' by 6'; (iii) A communify hall of 28' 
by 12'; (iv) A room of 10' by 12' for the worker to live in; and (v) A 
^wandah 6' wide all round. Proposed total plinth area of the build¬ 
ing was about 1830 sq. ft. Walls of the main building were to be 
of mud with thin wooden bailies closely spaced, with mud plaster and 
3 coats of mud leaping; all floors were to be rammed with gravel and 
earth and mud plastering except for godovm floor which was to be of 4" 
thick rammed soil concrete and thick cement plaster or three coats 
of mud leaping; roof would consist of thatching, supported over split 
bamboo battens resting on 3" bamboo common rafters. The walls in the 
community hall would be only 3' high over which split bamboo panells 
would be provided if necessary at a future date. 

A proposal for the construction of 26 such ^Gandhi Ghars’ was 
submitted to Government of Orissa, costing Rs. 93,600/- of which the 
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Govrrnniont share was to be Rs. 70,200/- only. The rest of the amount 
was to come forth as people's contribution. However, later on, in due 
appreciation of the poor tribal area this condition of peoples’ contribution 
was waived. 

Later on it was decided to construct Gandhi-Ghars at such places, 
only, wIk'I’c the* co-operation of the villagers was forthcoming or the deve¬ 
lopmental activiti(*s such as soil conservation, irrigation and agricultural 
developiiK’nt were to be taken up on behalf of the Sangh on an intensive 
basis; and to construct ordinary community houses costing Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 400.00 w ith cheap type specifications at all other centres. Accordingly 
construction of Gandhi-ghars w^as taken up at the following 18 centres and 
about 80 community houses were constructed at other places. This cheap 
t>^'>e design had to be adopted in spite of the Government's readiness to 
sanction funds for some more buildings, because it was not expected that 
the activities w^ould grow in all tliosc centres on such a scale. 


1. Koraput District. 

(a) Oundrigiida. 

(b) Garanda 

(c) Sarpadu 

(d) Parikupada 

(e) Jugapadar 

(f) Deopottangi 

(g) Bandikar 

(h) Kharagpur 

(i) Bijapur 

(j) Limbaguda. 


2. Balcswar and Menjurhhanj 

Block. 

(a) Kabatghati 

(b) Kukudia 

(c) Kumchia 

(d) Amtama 

(e) Pakhara Bamania 

(f) Ekadpal. 

3. Ganjam District. 

(a) Aldli 

(b) Abharsingh. 


Afterwards more emphasis w^as laid on credit operations and the 
specifications of *Gandhi-Ghars' had to be changed to serve the purpose 
of storing paddy and other grains. The brief description of the changes 
adopted in the original design were as follows:— 

L The central portion of Gandhi-Ghar is changed into permanent 
structure. 

2. The roofing of the main building portion is changed into a zinc 
or A.C. sheet roofing; and 

3. The flooring in the main rooms was cemented. 

This new design which was estimted to cost Rs. 6,200.00 was 
adopted for 8 houses in Koraput District and at other places original 
designs were followed with a few alterations. 

The following statement gives the expenditure, actually, incurred 
on construction of these buildings. 



Table No. 25. 

Statement showing expenditure incurred on construction of 18 Gandhighars in the three districts. 
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Total 26 18 93,600 70.200 66,900 91,688 85,600 84,155 83.589 1.’...389 
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(ii) Community Houses and Housing Subsidy: 

This programme included (A) Community houses constructed 
under the supervision of the Sangh and banded over to the gramsabhas 
for common use after their completion; (B) Cash or kind subsidy given 
to the needy gramdan village families. Funds for this activity were 
allotted under the Union Government grants. 

A. Community Houses: 

Community houses which were of cheap type specifications i.(\, 
of mud walls and thatched roof were constructed at about 80 places in 
Koraput, Balesore and Ganjam districts with a view to provide for either 
of the three propositions: 

1. A common meeting place for the villagers. 

2. To run a small consumer store. 

3. To serve as a residential quarters to village workers. 

These were taken up at such centres where the developmental 
activities were to he on a restricted scale and where credit activity in the 
form of crop loans was visualised to be the main activity. 

The unit plinth area cost of these houses was to be Rs. 0.50 to 
Rs. 0.75 depending upon the specifications of the materials used. The 
average plinth area of the houses was to be abotit 400 to 700 s.ft. This 
is a katcha, semi-permanent structure with mud walls, mud floors and 
thatched roof etc. and it was taken for granted that the annual repairs 
would be attended to by the village community and where necessary funds 
for the same might be provided by the Sangh. 

The following statement gives particulars of District-wise expendi¬ 
ture on account of ‘Community Houses^ 

Table No. 26. 

District of location No. of Houses Actual Expenditure 

Constructed incurred 


1 

Koraput 

58 


16,732 

2 

Balasore & Mayurbhanj 

15 


6,658 

3 

Ganjam 

3 


882 


Total 

76 


24,272 


(B) Housing Subsidy: 

Under this scheme subsidies in cash or kind amounting not more 
than Rs. 50.00 were issued to the poorest families for the purchase of 
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materials like timber, grass etc. for construction of houses in Gramdan 
^ illages. 

Tlie following statement gives particulars of Centre-wise operation 
of this subsidy. 


Table No. 27. 

^Homing Subsidy* 

Statement showing Distribution of 'Housing Subsidy* 
to needy villagers in Gramdan Villages. 
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I Koraput Diet : 




1. Koraput 

4 

12 

432 

2. Nowrangpur 

2 

2 

100 

3. Rayaghada 

0 

84 

516 

4. Gunupur 

2 

13 

625 

5. Garanda 

5 

39 

1731 

0. Ambodala 

4 

27 

1915 

7. Lokarli 

2 

56 

1710 

8. Palur 

2 

34 

262 

9. Battibeda 

1 

4 

144 

II Balasore Dist. 

9 

23 

1180 

Ill Ganjam Dist. 

9 

81 

2035 

Total 

46 

375 

10660 


(hi) Drinking water welk: 

With a view to provide protected drinking water facilities to the 
villagers, a programme of construction of Drinking Water Wells was in¬ 
corporated in the scheme submitted to the Government of Orissa. This 
programme covered only such villages where some local initiative as 
visualized in the ^minimum programme* was forthcoming. Part of the 
expenses incurred on this account, came from ‘Koopdan’ as well. Total 
expenditure, thus, incurred upto SOtli June, 1959 amounted to Rs. 49,703. 
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Some of llie wells constructed are Drj^-Stonc-niasonry type, whereas 
others are pucca t>pe. Nearly 48 such works were undertaken in the 
3 districts, out of which 28 stand completed by June, 1959, 15 weTC under 
completion, and 2 were handed over to N.E.S. agency for completion. 
Three wells from Koraput District were abandoned after some initial work 
on excavation. 

Following Tabli' gives districFwise particulars of expenditure:— 
Table No. 28. 

Statement showing* Districtwiso particulars 
of expenditure on Drinking Water wells. 



Koraput 19 14 3 2 38 32,052 

Balasore 0 2 — — 8 15,102 

Gan jam 2 — — — 2 1,488 

Total 27 16 3 2 48 49,702 


7. Integralecl Development Centres : 

Apart from the rehabilitation programme, experiments in integrated 
development work w('re conducted at the following 8 demonstrations—enm- 
developincnt centres: 

(i) Battibeda; (\) Limbaguda; 

(ii) Deopottangi; (vi) Kharagpur; 

(hi) Burja; (vii) Gobarpalli; and 

(iv) Gundriguda; (viii) Garanda. 

Experiments on limited scale wore deemed necessary since pro¬ 
grammes of agricultural development were inseparably linked up with 
programmes of equitable distribution of land and consequent pattern of 
its management. In Koraput as a matter of policy redistribution of 
donated land to individual fainili<\s was recommended. This method was 
to operate side by side with a small area of ‘Community Land' cultivaetd 
through voluntary lal)our of the villagers. It was presumed tiuit gradu¬ 
ally, as the Adivasi takes up to intensive methods of cultivation and as he 
develops a greater comniiinity consciousness, the ‘Community Land Pool' 
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would go on increasing, ultimately giving way to cent per cent *Jo’ml 
Cultivation* 

Land distribution undertaken on this line left beliind unequal 
holdings, in the beginning, in most cases. As has been seen earlier, in 
certain cases the difference was even 1 to 7. Obviously jnogressive equali¬ 
zation of land holdings, assumed first priority while initiating a broad 
based development programme. Progressive equalization of holdings, in 
its. turn, meant redistribution in the first place followed by reclamation 
of additional land in favour of small holders. 

In this case the problem that confronted the projc'ct w as to evolve 
a pattern whereby periodical redistribution of land cliti not harm the 
incentives for production on one hand and would succeed in achieving 
a greater cohesion amongst the members of the Community^ on the other. 
Whereas in reclaiming new lands for securing a more' eejuitable balance 
in holdings, the problem of harnessing effcctiveh' tlu' surplus labour in 
the community assumed greater urgency. 

Experiments of this nature could not be conductc'd at random. The 
scale of their operation was dependent on tln^ availability of w orkers, w'ell- 
equii^ped both, technically as well as ideologically for performing these 
tasks. Consequent!) only few centres were selectc cl to opc‘iat(' on these 
lines, and for the rest of the area, the ‘Minimum' programme was re¬ 
commended. 

Generally speaking, in all these centres efforts w ere made to estab¬ 
lish demonstration centres in agricultural development activitii?s. Batti- 
beda tried to evolve a pattern of mobilization of labour for land 
development purposes through youth camps. Limbagnda experimented 
thoroughlv’ with operation of rural credit on a more rational basis than the 
one adopte<l by Government departments. Here x^rogrammes of wage 
distribution on land develoxmient projects were linked up with liberal 
credit, on one hand and accumulation of Social Capital on the other. 
Deox^ttangi and Karagpur experimented with intensive contour bunding 
j^rogrammes accomx>iUiied by a demonstration farm. Burja rex)resented 
a x^eculiar case, w^here x^cr capita availability of land w as only 0.50 acres. 
Here intensive paddy cultivation was attemx^ted with a great success, so 
much so that even after land distribiiion the x>ruvious landholders did not 
stand to lose in terms of annual returns. Gobarpally was developed into 
a cattle breeding centre for upgrading the nondescrix^t cattle in the sur¬ 
rounding area, whereas Gundriguda and Garanda attempted land 
development programmes on an intensive scale, accompanied by further 
redistribution. At both these centres and in their vicinity labour force 
was effectively mobilized and harnessed to x^erform this task. Of these 
two, Garanda saw a fruitful combination of all these asx^ects tried at vari¬ 
ous centres. That way tlie work at Garanda w^as a superb exercise in 
'Supervised Credit*, which was actually at the back of mind of the spon¬ 
sors of tlie programme in Koraput. 
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Experiment at Garanda: 

The experiment at Garanda is separately treated towards the 
end. In passing it could be said here that the twin aspects of the 
problem as posed before these experimental centres were effectively 
tackled at tliese two places viz., (i) the aspects of redistribution of land 
without harming the incentives for production; and (ii) mobilization of 
surplus labour at their own initiative. Practice of comprehensive and 
intensive development methods; and a modified technique of contour bund¬ 
ing called *ChakbamU\ were found to yield better results on thes(‘ lines. 
EflForts at Community Organization, in toning up its social character, and 
the persuasive influence exercised by the local w'orker, w^ho had the ability 
to guide in s(Kio-economic development, were as important contributing 
factors as the aspects of improved techniques. 

8. Soil Conservation : 

In Koraput, Soil-conservation programnics assumed a pre-det(T- 
mined priority in any scheme of Agricultural development. Instead of 
following rigidly the ‘contour-bunding’ programme, in Garanda a pro¬ 
gramme of Chak-bandi’ by block bunding with cross bunds around the 
straight squares or rectangular sub-divisions of the land (as is done in 
Canal irrigated areas) with levelling within the plots, was undertaken. 
It was seen that the cultivator had a preference for this method. Here 
he found an ease of cultivation and an easy area-measure. No doubt 
this involved excessive earthwork. Nevertheless, they showed a prefe¬ 
rence for this type of alignment. This fact was further established when 
villagers from nearly 35 villages visited this work site and on return either 
undertook to mark a similar layout unassisted or urged the Sarva Seva 
Sangh to initiate such programmes in their respective villages with imme¬ 
diate efFect. A widespread demand for this tyi)c of w'ork was witnessed 
in early 1958 from all parts of the District. 

Howxwer, the enormous amount of turnover of earth involved in 
the Chakbandi programme, upset soil fertility. Chakbandi unaccom¬ 
panied by an equally concerted drive for manurial practices positively 
would affect production adversely for next 2 to 3 years. The tribal culti¬ 
vator was pretty slow in taking up to manurial practices and adjusted 
only after a great effort. Consequently Sarva Seva Sangh thought it un¬ 
wise, to respond to the wave of enthusiasm for ‘Chakbandi’ in the absence 
of an equally promising manurial programme. In Garanda the local 
w^orker had led the Community to a programme of Compost Pits on a 
grand scale prior to Cliakbandi. Even then production in the first year 
was affected adversely. But because of his earlier feats at increased pro¬ 
duction, villagers cx)uld follow him undaunted by the iiiitial setbacks. 

Land, in Garanda, was redistributed 5 times. As a result all the 
paddy land, today, stands equitably distributed amongst all 31 families. 
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The village common lands were cultivated profitably, so much so that the 
community paid off its outstanding debts from this income, to the tune of 
Rs. 300A in 1957-58. The Community land pool increased from TJa acres 
to 10 acres during the same period. The total production increased by 
80% over its 1955 pre-Gramdan level. All this, might be mainly attributed 
to the comprehensive development plan and to tlie earnest and able 
guidance provided by the worker on the spot. 

Soil-conservation programmes followed at other centres, adopted 
contour bunding as a major technique. Here its immediate effect on pro¬ 
duction, though not very adverse, the villagers* response was very 
slow. At two centres a complete top to bottom bunding programme was 
undertaken. But, proper follow-up of bunding with contour cultivation, 
strip-cropping and adequate manuring was rarely followed by the villagers. 
In case of breaches due to excessive rains, the project itself had to arrange 
for repairs. But now, after a lapse of 2 to 3 years the bulk of the culti¬ 
vators are shedding away their indifference and taking interest in proper 
follow-up. The following table gives the extent of two types of soil con¬ 
servation programmes undertaken at the demonstration centres. 

Table No. 29. 

Statement showing expenditure on different types of soil conservation and 


land-reclamation 

works — undertaken through 

Demonstration Centres. 

Nature of Soil 
conservation 

Coverage 

No. of villages 

Acreage 

Total 

Expenditure 

incurred 

Cost per acre 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Contour Bunding 

13 

503 

28,797 

67 

Chak-Bandi 

3 

111 

4,600 

41 

Terracing 

2 

48 

4,054 

94 

Land reclamation 

3 

74 

7,374 

99 

Total 

14 ♦ 

731 

44,825 



♦ Total exclusive of repetition of different types of programmes in certain 
villages. 

It should be noted here that the costs of work of Chakbandi pro¬ 
gramme on Garanda model for straight parallels and cross laterals, 
clearing of land and levelling etc. on flat lands, at normal rates of work 
would be at Rs. 100 to Rs. 125 per acre for 4 sq. ft. cross section of bunds, 
but here the villagers received between Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 as subsidy or aid 
for community work. The margin was thus partly due to excellent organi¬ 
zation and execution of work, and partly to mobilization of labour with 
community consciousness. 
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However, chakbandi on Caranda model with its main features of 
tlie layout of land in uniform sized rectangular plots by block bunding, 
is feasible and even preferable only on comparatively flat lands and 
plateaus with gentle and easy gradient. Such method for steelier, rolling 
land with conflicting slopes is not technically sound nor economically 
feasible for quick results. 

9. Minor Irrigation: 

Gram Sabhas at these centres and even elsew'hcre were assisted in 
developing and tapping irrigation sources in the \ icinity of the village 
or a group of \illages. Under the revised j)i*oposals, Rs. 18,00,000 were 
allotted to Minor Irrigation w^orks. These proposals were in the nature 
of recommendations of block grants for a specific purpose in the absence 
of any prior investigations. Originally a sum of Rs. 30,00,000 was ear¬ 
marked for this purpose. However, in due a})precialion of copious rains 
well spread over a period of 4 to 6 months, and tlu' acute soil erosion set 
in motion in this tract, Sarva Seva Sangh decided to shift the priorities to 
a programme of soil conservation. Moreover, development of irrigation 
entailed expansion of credit operations. It also entailed further periodic 
redistribution of lands in order to distribute the benefits to the community 
more equitably. This would have been possible to the extent a new com¬ 
munity consciousness gained strong roots. All this involved a time factor, 
Hence the Sangh held the view that irrigation should be developed only 
in such villages where the following three components of an effective 
irrigation programme co-exist:— 

(i) Where programme of land development is intensively taken up 
by villagers for the lands to be benefitted by irrigation; 

(ii) Where an organizational structure for ‘Credit Operations is 
already created; and 

(iii) Where the peoi^le have shown inclination to work hard and 
adopt new methods of cultivation’ beginning witli deep pre¬ 
paratory tillage etc. 

A closer observation revealed that the Adivasi carried out his agri¬ 
cultural operations in a sketchy manner, in cases he relied more on forest 
industries than on agriculture. Going headlong on a programme of 
irrigation would not have been commensurate with the purpose of tlie 
project. Therefore, a cautious programme of irrigation was undeitaken 
and work on preliminary investigations were taken up during the summer 
months of 1956, and was continued all through the working season of 
1956-57. 

Tlie investigations during 1956 summer were more in the nature 
of reconnaissance except tlie works at Garanda and Burja where detailed 
surveys were completed. Reconnaisance of nearly 200 sq. miles was 
completed and preliminary survey was completed for schemes totalling 
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irrigation of 3,000 acres ^^ith the help of a batch of 15 engineering college 
students during a vacation camp lasting one month during 1956. 

Sixteen schemes were taken up during the year 1956-57. On some 
of these, work was continued even in 57'-58. The schemes were pre¬ 
dominantly divenion schemes as these were more economical. 

Thirteen ^Tank projects* w'ere also taken up. These were mostly 
very small tanks w^hich would hold sufficient water only for one or tw^o 
watering at the end of kharif season. In some cases they w^ould, also, 
help to divert the small natural flow available in the last few w^(!eks of 
the kharif season. This would have, thus, benefited rice cultivation in 
a small way. 

Programme Curtailed: 

In the year 1957-58 a restricied progranuiie for construction of 
irrigation w'orks w^as taken up as the Sarva Seva Sangh confined its deve¬ 
lopmental activities only to select'd centres. Irrigation W'orks were taken 
up only in Limbaguda and Garanda centres and extension to canal at 
Gobarpalli (Ke\'atiguda) villages, as these were the only intensive w^ork 
centres in the area outside N.E.S. or C.D. Blocks. By then the Sangh 
had reached an understanding wdth the Development Department, Gov¬ 
ernment of Orissa to organize these and such other activities througli 
N.E.S. agenc\'. Accordingly plans and estimates prepared by Sarva Seva 
Sangh, were made available to the respeeti\'e B.D.O.s in the following 
cases: 

(i) Diversion dam at Karli village Narayanpatna block. 

(ii) Diversion dam and canal at Hukumpet village Narayanpatna 
block. 

(iii) Diversion dam and canal at Peddavalada village, Narayana- 
patna block. 

(iv) Plans and estimates of the Boripadar project pear Kalyan- 
singpur were partly prei)ared; and the same were handed over 
to the Asstt. Engineer, Revenue, Rayaghada for further action. 

One well was constructed for irrigation at Limbaguda as an experi¬ 
mental programme. A large diameter of 16' was adopted in order to 
increase the storage capacity and to facilitate deepening at a future date 
by excavating a well of smaller diameter at bottom. Although the ground 
water table w^as very high i.e. 6' to 8' below G.L. in summer and 1' to 2' 
during rainy season; the flow w^as very poor because of the presence of 
layer of clay of fine sand mixed with micaeous silt. These stratas do not 
yield water freely. It was felt necessary to carry out further investigation 
of the strata before any more wells were attempted. 

The project has incurred an expenditure of Rs. 67,927/- on minor 
irrigation works and has made irrigation facilities available to nearly 1165 
acres. Programmes of Co-operative Organization are treated separately 
under next chapter. 



Table showing extent of wage distribution in Gramdan areas through programmes of local works. 
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chapter IX 

DEVELOMENT OF CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


I. Rural Credit: 

In Orissa, crop loans are advanced to cultivators throiigli ‘Grain- 
Colas'. These Grain-Golas deal mainly in kind. The adv^ances are made 
10 times that of the share capital to owner cultivators. At tlic time of 
recovery, the cultivator is expected to pay 25 per cent more as interest. 
There are about 100 such Grain-Golas in operation with a membership 
of 12,726 and a share capital of 84,000 in cash. In addition to this there 
are Grain deposits from Gram Panchayats worth Rs. 49,627 and Rs. 54,069 
from other members. Thc^ loans advanced during 1957-58 through these 
Grain-Golas were of the size of Rs. 79,895. Tlie total recoveries made 
during the same period amounted to Rs. 1,71,202 leaving an outstanding 
balance of Rs. 3,54,357. In terms of grains these grain-golas operated 

II, 096 Mds. of paddy as advaiices during the year under review. 

Another source supi^lying credit and mostly in cash was the agri¬ 
cultural credit societies. There are nearly 132 such societies registered 
in the District and the membership covered by them is of the order of 
15,578. The share capital of these societies amounts to Rs. 60,000 from Gov¬ 
ernment and Rs. 2,32,000 from members. The advances from Central Bank 
to these societies during the year 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 11,17,792, 
whereas those from the Government were Rs. 81,883. The total advances 
to members through these societies during the same period amounted to 
Rs. 8,27,367; advances recovered in the same period amounted to 
Rs. 4,90,861. Here again there was an outstanding balance of Rs. 11,22,760. 

It should be noted here that the cash credit short term requirements 
of the small cultivators are remarkably low in this District. Their re¬ 
quirements are mainly in grains and are generally met througli the grain- 
gola agency operating in grains rather than through the credit societies. 
These 12,000 and odd members of grain-golas, hardly represent 8 per cent 
of the total cultivator families or about 12 to 14 per cent of the small 
holders. Apart from this bleak coverage of co-operative finance, the 
aspect of supply of credit to the small holders in particular was of great 
significance in the Gramdan scheme. Unless and until credit reached this 
class of land holders, the new communities would hardly have succeeded 
in registering any increases in production. 

Credit needs of the cultivator in the beginning were primarily to 
meet the cost of production on its crops and the subsistence of his family 
during the monsoon. The existing maximum credit limit prescribed by 
co-operative societies on crop loan intended for these two purposes was 
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40 per cent of the value of anticipated yield. It will be soon from Table 
No. 31 that the borrowings of only 42.3 per cent of the cultivators were 
within the maximum credit limit thus prescribech and nc^'ds of 
remaining 57.7 per cent could not be met fully by this limit. Because 
it was observed that 27.8 per cent of their produce was spc'ut entirely on 
subsistence during the cultivation period and 53.8 per cent on raising 
the crop. 


Table No. 31. 

45 cultivators’ families classified by their proportion 
of borrowings to total Gross Production, 
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Credit studies conducted by S.S.S. at Limbaguda. 


It is evident that the existing institutions providing cre^dit and such 
otlicr facilities, have based their entire structure on the concept of property 
and it was well nigh difficult for them to readjust their programme with 
the immediLite requirements of Gramdan communities, wlio laid siirren* 
dered their property rights in favour of Community, and yet Imd continued 
to cultivate the lands individually. 

The follow-up w'ork was confronted with the concrete* problem 
of making alternate arrangements of rural credit in this contend. It wa.s 
a prol)lem as much in mobilizing the resources as it was in organizing the 
operations. 

In due appreciation of these shortcomings in the present scheme 
of operation of rural credit, the Sarva Seva Sangh proposed a District 
Gramdan Co-operative Credit Union for Koraput as an apex l)ody which 
would mobilize the required resources for operation of credit for these 
new communities in the new context of Gramdan. A group of five to 
six Gramdan villagers representing 100 to 200 families were to form into 
multi-purpose societies and to operate as primary units of the co-operative 
union. The Union was to act, both, as financing body for these primary 
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units; and as a marketing organization for removing tlie surplus stock 
from them. 

These proposals were submitted to Government of Orissa in the 
montli of November, 1956. It should be noted here that the existing grain- 
gola structure was catering to the needs of one or even in certain cases 
two Gram Panchayat areas covering a population of between 3,000 to 
7,000. This was, indeed, too large a unit to function effectively in the 
interest of small-liolders and the impersonal element which was thus 
injected, evadcaitly, liampered effective super\a\‘ ion on one hand and 
guarantees of recovery on the other. Hence it was felt that credit should 
be operated tlirough smaller units with an ape\ organization like the 
Co-operative Credit Union. It was anticipated that in the course of iKwt 
three to four years, the turnover of this Graindan Co-operative Credit 
Union would go on increasing at the rate of 5 lakhs every year thus touch¬ 
ing the figure of Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 lakhs in the end. 

Tlic required share capital to handle operations on sucli large scale 
was proposed to be raised through Government and other sources like 
Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Khadi and Village Industries Commission, Sarva 
Seva Sangh, etc.—organizations which would function as promoter mem¬ 
bers for thf' co-operative (*nteq^rise in this backward tract. 

Co-operalive Credit Union: 

However, the proposal did not find favour with the Government 
of Orissa. In the first place, it did not receive proper attention for nearly 
five to six months. But when a concerted effort was made to follow it 
u]3, it was observed that the State Government were nurturing certain 
fears about a parallel agency functioning in the field of rural credit on 
altogether different principles. They felt that it would create paralysing 
effects over the routine channels of co-operative credit. 

The necessity of a separate Union for Gramdani villages to share 
the responsibilities of a rational credit programme was repeatedly impressed 
upon the minds of all those concerned with Rural Credit. The Reserve 
Bank of India was approached. Certain other prominent co-operators 
devoted to problems of rural credit, also, were convinced of the desir¬ 
ability of undertaking credit operations under the aegis of a separate 
District Co-operative Union operating solely for Gramdan villages. In 
consultation with all these persons, a brief note was prepared and sub¬ 
mitted once again to the Government in the month of May, 1957. (See 
Appendix at the end). 

Nevertheless, Government appeared to be as hesitant as before. 
And it was not until September 1957, the time of Yelwal conference, that 
the logic of this proposal could gain any ground as far as the Government 
of Orissa was concerned. It was first at Yelwal that the Chief Minister 
of Orissa could be convinced of the desirability of such a ^Credit Union*, 
However, on his return to the capital, he too found it hard to convince the 
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administration about the desirability of a separate Union. It is needless 
to say that tliese proposals never materialised. 

Ad hoc arrangements: 

In the meanwhile, th(' Sarva Seva Sangh, with whatever meagre 
resources they had, organized a credit programme linkcxl up with mar¬ 
keting activities as an unofficial effort for promoting the District Gramdan 
Co-operative* Credit Union in course of time. The following table gives 
a broad picture of the extent of coverage and the size of finance that was 
thus unofficially operated during the period 1956-58. 

Table No. 32. 
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Thus when the problem of operating credit on a vast field and on 
a mor(* rational basis was engaging the attention of tlie project more pro¬ 
minently, tlie Sangh was busy in devising ways and means to reach the 
small-holders and the so-called non-creditworthy through a credit pro¬ 
gramme suited to his requirement. In two areas concerted effort was 
made in this direction. 

In Limbaguda arc'a, which covered nearly 50 Gramdan villages 
credit was operated on slightly liberal scale as compared to other areas; 
and in certain cases an attempt was made to meet the requirements beyond 
the prescribed limit of 40 per cent of the anticipated yield. In the year 
1956-57 nearly 100 maunds of paddy and 170 maunds of Ragi, along with 
80 bags of salt and 5 bags of Nager seed was advanced through Limba¬ 
guda centre which covered nearly 650 families. The rupee equivalent 
of this transaction was nearly Rs. 26,000. The following table gives a 
broad picture of credit operation through this centre over a period ending 
June, 1959. It should be noted here that though the credit thus disbursed 
through this centre is of the size of Rs. 40 only per family, borrowings 
from other sources were not blocked. Thus the total credit supplied 
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far exceeded the supply through S.S.S. Though tliis multi-agency opera¬ 
tion of credit was creating difficulties in effective operation. 

Table No. 33. 

Statement showing the loan transactions as recorded 
at Limbfiguda Centre for the period 1957-1959. 
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* Inclusive of Rs. 2470 advanced in cash at Limbaguda. 

% Inclusive of Rs. 1255 as balance of Rs. 2470/. 

Note : Total No, of members was 1283; as against 1088 of actual loan holders. 

The number was increased from 660 in 1957 to 1283 in 1959. 

As far as recoveries were concerned the experience once again 
falsified the current notions of credit-wortliiness. Table No. 31 classifies 
the cultivators according to their borrowing and its proportion to produc¬ 
tion. It would be seen from this classification that except where cultivators 
appear in the class above 100% borrowings of the gross production, all the 
small land-holders had fully repaid tlieir loans. On the contrary realiza¬ 
tion of loans from substantial landholders has not been easy. Out of 
the nine cultivators, standing on the last rung of the ladder, seven had 
partially repaid while the remaining two came forward with an offer to 
repay the loans by sending their sons out to become 'Gotis\ This would 
have, however, defeated the very purpose of the credit programme. 
Hence, they were provided with work on the construction programme, 
and were helped to repay the loans in instalments, without being charged 
any interest on their borrowings. The moral pressure which was borne 
on individual cultivators by the respective communities helped the Sarva 
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Srva Sangli to recover the loans without much strain. Again the quantum 
of loan in each case was small enough to absorb the defaulting cultivators 
in various dovelc^pment activities undertaken by th<* same agency. The 
reco\'i*ries tliat }'(‘ar were nearly 87of the total ad\'ances. It is worth 
nothing tliat rc^covery was in no way more difficult when the borrowings 
>vere as Ijigli as SO per cent of the gross prodiicc> as compared to those 
w liere lH)rro\\ ings were less than 40 per cent of the production. 

Fall in reecncTies for 1958 could be attributed to two factors;: (i) a 
greater p('reentage of recovery of outstanding dues forced upon by Grain 
Gola and Governrn(*nt agencies and (ii) slightly reduced hold of commu¬ 
nity s])irit as a result of setbacks of 1957 anti-Gramdan moves. It could 
be said from expcnience in Koraput that the* prospects of the recoveiy are 
])rimarily dependent on the moral influence of the financing agency on the 
borrovvc'rs, and not so much on the ratio of borrowing to the production. 
No co-operativc' or any other financing agency would succeed in the field 
of rural credit unlc^ss it succeeds, equally eftectiNc'ly, in influencing the 
attitude of the borrowers and in cn'ating a moral sanction within the 
comniimit)’ operating the credit. Moreover it was e\ ident from the ob- 
S(Tvations at Idinbaguda that setting the lowta* credit limit did not 
necessarily improve the chances of recovery. 

Few Observations : 

It seenicxl more logical to relate tlu' erc^dit limit to tlie needs of 
the cultivators for efficient production. A further examination of the 
probkan revcailed that the ratio of credit needed to the production depend¬ 
ed on tlie income of the cultivators, the area under different crops and 
the technique of culti\aition. Short term credit mainly consists of two 
comi^onents: the subsistence needs during the crop season, and the pro- 
dueticn needs such as seeds, fcTlilizers etc. for rearing the crops. The 
production needs bear a fixed proportion to crop production depending 
of course on the area unclear different crops and the technique of 
production. 

Tluis, the credit needed for subsistence during crop season, will 
(d)vioiisly b(‘ar a high ratio to the total production for low income groups. 
In extrc'ine cases, for cultivators whose annual crop production is barely 
sufficient to meet tlie consumption needs even during the crop season, 
this ratio may be nc'arly 100 per cent. Obviously such farmers would 
ha\'e to seek other non-agricultural sources of income or to submit to 
conditions of semi-starvation if employment opportunities do not exist. 
The following table gives a broad hint at the ratio of credit needed to 
production according to different size of holdings and income groups. 
From the data x^resented it would ax)pear more logical to fix the credit 
limits (ratio of credit to x^roduction) on basis of size and quality of hold¬ 
ings, as well as the crop areas and methods of cultivation. To administer 
credit on basis of such flexible limits, the financing agency (the large- 
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size cre^clit society) might need some siiecial as\sistancc from the extension 
jrnices or miglit ha\c to create its o\vii agency for c‘lfccti\’c supervision 
and guidance. 


Table No. 34. 

Proportion of credit requirements to the total production as classified by 
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Supervised Credit: 

In Garanda group of villages such a programme of supervised cri'dit 
was operated under the able guidance of an eminent agriculturist. Iler(' 
every effort was made to meet the cent per cent credit requir('ment of all 
tlic cultivators and to provide enough work wherever the existing pro¬ 
duction was found to be inadequate in repaying the advanced amount. 
The employment j)rogramme was so weaved round aspects of land deve¬ 
lopment that apart from providing work, it ensured increased production 
in future on one hand and decreased inequalities in land holdings on the 
other. This was accomplished in two ways:— 

(a) by insisting upon redistribution of good land in order to narrow 
down existing inequahties in holding; and 

(b) by reclaiming and imgating more land in favour of tiiose 
cultivators who had received less land under 1st distribution. 

Another factor that contributed to this process was the vveightage 
given to the poor cultivators while disbursing wages. The poorer culti¬ 
vator nxeived wages at a subsidized rate. This way a programme of year 
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round employment was built and nearly 43 acres of fresh land was re¬ 
claimed. A new irrigation source was harnessed to irrigate about 10 
acres; 250 cart loads of compost was prepared. Nearly 7 acres of land 
in the community pool was fruitfully cultivated on voluntary basis. 
Original inequalities in holdings of wet land were reduced to nil. Thus 
these villages not only could repay the 1009{^ credit required for their 
regular production, Imt also could come out to pay off the old debts of 
Government which were nearly 6 years old. They paid nearly Rs. 300/- 
towards repayment of old debts in the year 1956-57; and did not have to 
borrow at all from any other agency than Sar\M Seva Sangh, during the 
same period. 

These achievements were possible as much because of a production 
programme accompanied by land development, as the care that was taken 
to regulate the consumiDtion of the community by cutting dovm extra¬ 
vagant expenditure on social and religious ceremonies. Social reforms 
like prohibition were introduced. Garanda experiment once again pointed 
to the fact that the problem of credit was two-fold. In the first place, it 
is necessar}^ to create the agency which can administer the required volume 
of credit by every categor>^ of cultivator (small, medium and large) in 
order to exploit the land available to its optimum level of production, and 
secondly, it should e\'olve, through experiment and observation certain 
norms for operation of credit which would suit the conditions of holdings 
of diflferent sizes and under different types of cultivation practices. 

Thus it could be said that the credit activity must be followed up 
by a i)lanned developmental activity with sanctions of the community, 
if it aims at any rationality. In the absence of any such employment pro¬ 
gramme under a planned development scheme, the credit activity will 
hardly ever gain any stability, security or make any significant progress. 
Thus only through integrated operation of extension, credit, and land 
development programme it would be possible to utilize the resources in 
land to the fullest extent, was the lesson that was drawn from these experi¬ 
ments in Koraput. In Gramdan communities reasons for diflFerential 
treatment to diflferent strata of cultivators arose out of incompleteness of 
sharing and the continuation of inequalities in distribution even after 
Gramdan. To the extent these limitations were overcome, such differential 
treatments naturally became superfluous, and the credit operations were 
related exclusively to the requirements of land development and pro¬ 
duction. 

Lonff and Medium term credit: 

The problem of medium and long term credit was more compli¬ 
cated because of change in the system of property rights in land, whereby 
lands could not be mortgaged and therefore did not constitute a security 
in the conventional sense. Medium and long term credit was mainly 
available on security of lands, 
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TIk’it were two possible solutions to this problem: Either to vest 
the land in a co operative society, with or without joint cultivation, or to 
recognize the Gramsabha itself as a co-operative society. 

Working group on Co-operafives : 

In order to raise these issues and to seek solutions thereto, Sarva 
Seva Sangli proposed a Svorking group' during the course of discussions 
on co-ordination with Community Development Programme. The Ministry 
of Community Development, accordingly, constituted a ‘Working Group' 
incorporating representatives of Sarva Seva Sangh the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, and the Ministry. The problem as posed before this group was 
stated in the following terms:— 

“As soon as a Gramdan is fonned and individual ownership in land 
ceased, certain consequences are seen to follow. The most important one 
being that credit to individual families from private sources stops, because 
land is no mon* available as security. The co-operative financing agency 
or the State Government have to extend credit to the community as an 
entity. In this context recognition of Gram Sabha as a legal entity 
becomes necessary. Formal transfer of land from the ownership of indi¬ 
vidual holders to the ownership of the Gram Sabha would also be 
necessary." 

“Secondly the Sarvodaya concept desires the Gramsabha to be 
automatically considered as a co-operative financing agency. There is 
likely to be difficulty in such automatic n^cognition, because a co¬ 
operative under the present conception and laws is a body of persons 
wishing to work together for certain specific puiposes and coming forward 
to register themselves as a co-operative. In other words a person cannot 
be born in a co-operative as he can be bom in a Panchayat. Again, co¬ 
operation being ‘voluntary' and Gram Sabha under the present Gramdan 
concept being a body covering the whole village including those who 
are not members of the Gramdan Community has the risk of ceasing to 
be voluntary if the whole Gram Sabha is automatically considered as a 
co-operative. What should be done in this situation ? It was difficult 
for the Gramdan concept to drop its basic idea of not having a multipli¬ 
city of institutions at the village level." 

When the pros and cons of the problem was thus being systematically 
examined, Sarva Seva Sangh had to come to some workable arrangement 
with the existing organization of credit so that the villagers were saved 
from an awkward situation. The villagers had already experienced a near 
c'conomic blockade during 1956 and 1957. In December 1957 the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies held discussions with Sarva Seva Sangh 
and was agreeable to advance loans on the security of crops and to beat 
Gramdan villages on par with other non-Gramdan villages as far as crop 
loans were concerned. Thus when a fresh agreement was reached with 
the co-operative department, die Sarva Seva Sangh decided to give a fair 
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trial to tlie Grain-Gola scheme of the Go\Trnmcnt of Orissa and to fall in 
lino with their policies of operation through bigger units and with existing 
maximum credit limits. Tlie Sangh decided to enlist the villagers from 
Gramdan villages as members of Grain Golas Societies and to progressively 
withdraw their finance from the credit field. Temporarily, they had 
agreed to allow the Grain-Gola societies to utilize’ the existing paddy loans 
in circulation which belonged to Sarva Seva Sangh, as loan deposits for a 
period not exceeding three years. 

2. Marketing: 

Other aspects which were originally proposed to be handled b\’ 
the District Grarndan Co-operative Credit Union related to marketing of 
surplus stocks from the primaries. The Marketing Section of the Sarva 
Se\a Sangh which was functioning as an unofficial agency working as 
Co-operative Ihiion had to take up to making open purchases of padd\ 
and ragi. ahuig with the activity of removing surplus stocks from the pri¬ 
mary units. The open purchases scheme became necessary because two 
sub-divisions out of tbia’c namely Rayaghada and Koraput w^ere deficit 
areas in paddy. Tlu’re was hardly any question of removing sui*plus 
stocks. Here it wa> actually a task of building co-operative supplies in 
these commodities. 

Sarva Se^’a Sangh had received a loan from All-India Khadi and 
Village Industries C^ommission of the size of Rs. 1,20,000 for stocking 
paddy, de-husking the same and selling that rice instead of paddy in th(’ 
market. Hand-pounded [rice worth Rs. 50,000 was purchased in 
Nowrangpur market and the same was transported to deficit areas to 
be sold through the consumer’s stores organized under Gramdan scheme 
E.xisting transport facilities in Koraimt district were quite inadequate and 
it was felt iKowssary to have independent transport sc’rvice. Accordingly 
four heavy ^thicles were purchased in the year 1957 out of the funds 
allotted to Gramdan w^ork by the Central Government. Total expenditure 
incurred undc’r this head amounted to Rs. 94,037. The Gandhi Sinarak 
Nidhi were kind enough to advance Rs. 2 lakhs as ‘Foundation Funds’ 
for credit and marketing acti\'itic\s. This amount too w'as utili.‘-ed along 
with the Khadi Commission’s loan for stocking paddy, for marketing and 
for credit programme in Gramdan areas. In the year 1956-57 All India 
Khadi & Village Industries Commission advanced an additional loan of 
Rs. 2,40,(XX) for stocking paddy and oilseeds. The same was invested in 
the marketing activity through the marketing sextion. Thus, the total 
investment on marketing which was Rs. 53,203 in 1955-56 was raised to 
Rs. 5,55,052 during 1956-57 and during 1957-58 it was again brought down 
to Rs. 4,82,205. 

It would be seen from these figures that the stock in trade as on 
30th June, 1956, 1957 and on 1958 was of the size of Rs. 13,145; Rs. 
3,15,809 and Rs. 63,521 respectively. The maximum stocks on hand were 
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by June 1957. The total sales in that year leaving aside the interbraneh 
transactions were of the size of Rs. 1,33,641 which meant that the total 
purchases had reached a mark of Rs. 4,49,450 in the year 1957. 

By this time (December ’57) the Government issued control orders 
and did not allow paddy stocks to be removed outside the district with¬ 
out ])erinit. That way a very favourable market in Andhra Pradesh down 
south was insulated as they wanted to remove the surplus stocks from 
Koraput to other districts of Orissa alone. The huge stocks thus built, 
by Sarva Seva Sangh could not be kept rolling. Tlie control on mo\^e- 
ment of rice affected the prices. On an average fall in j)riccs by Re. ]/- 
a maund was registered immediately. Thus the huge slocks at l)and 
which were of the order of 20,000 bags led the marketing activity in 
a loss of about Rs. 40,000 instantaneously. Though tlu’ profit and loss 
account for the year 1956-57 shows a net profit of Rs. 17,454 these figures 
refer only to Book Stocks, the actual stocks were not tallied then. Tlie 
fall in prices in the open market also was not taken into consideration. 
Depreciation charges on transport vehicles were also not accounted for. 
All these unaccounted losses in the previous year accumulated to present 
a much floated figure of Rs. 47,513 as a net loss during the year 1957-58. 
(It should be noted here that even during this year depreciation charges 
on the heavy vehicles were not accounted for). 

The Marketing Section wk\s treated as a commercial activity main¬ 
ly to be conducted in the interest of Adivasis, and it was visualis(‘d that 
it would operate on no loss no profit basis. This led the organisation to 
charge the administrative overheads to the activity itself. The total ad¬ 
ministrative charges as debited to the marketing activity amounted to 
Rs. 57,531. Tlic year 1957-58 being the year of optimum activity. This 
\ ear was marked by clearing of old stocks that were lying with the or¬ 
ganisation. By this time, the project had already decidc'd to close do\\'n 
marketing activity at the earliest opportunity for the following reasons:— 

(i) The idea of starting a District Co-ot)c;rati\e Union and run¬ 
ning the marketing activity on its behalf did not materialise. 

(ii) The small sized credit societies as visualised by Sarva Seva 
Sangh also were not feasible. So in order to save the 
N'illagers from an awkward situation, the project had to ad¬ 
just with the existing pattern of credit operated by co-opera¬ 
tive department. 

(iii) Moreover, in June 1957, it was decided to restrict the acti¬ 
vities of Sarva Seva Sangh, to only 200 villages operated 
through 10 centres, and to persuade the State Government 
to organise the de\'elopment programme and rural credit in 
rest of the Gramdan Villagers on their own. 

It would be seen that the credit that was operated by the project was 
of the size of Rs. 1,43,000/-. It was operated through nearly 56 cciitrcs 
catering to the needs of about 600 villages and covering nearly 7,000 
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families. A stafiF of about 30 to 40 workers was engaged in disbursing 
the credit and conducting the marketing activities. All this meant ad¬ 
ministrative overheads to the tune of Rs. 3,000 per month during the year 
1957-58. The total loss during three years was of the size of Rs. 30,059. 
Now as the activity is being wound up in the current year, it is most 
likely that there would be further losses to add to the previous total. 

Looking back to the performance in the sphere? of marketing, it 
would be seen that the work expanded suddenly during 1957, and that 
way it was quite sporadic in nature. In fart, this expansion was thrust 
upon the project by the virtual economic blockade that was impending 
on Graindan areas, which had resulted in drying up the prevalent credit 
sources. The expansion had to be undertaken in tJie absence of proper 
personnel experienced in handling such tasks. The persons engaged in 
the marketing and credit activity could not soc a clear picture of total 
economic acti\ity and were isolated completely from other activities. It 
appeared at one time that there had hardly l)ec'n any common motivation 
left. Moreover, the persons engaged in this activity were not fully train¬ 
ed especially in book-keeping and accounting. In its absence, no wonder 
it turned out to be a herculean task in administering such a vast pro¬ 
gramme systematically. 

A second striking point that deserves attention was that in build¬ 
ing stocks on such a gnmd scale, the project was taking great risks, though 
it was forced by the logic of circumstances. If only' the project had en¬ 
gaged itself in buying at the village end and in selling away the same* in 
the nearest market immediately with whatever little margin they could 
get, probability of losses could have been nil, and that way the se tback 
as it was experienced by the marketing activity today could ha\'c‘ been 
avoided. 

3. Co-operaiive Provision Stores • 

Side b)’ side with Credit & Marketing, the project had visualised 
a programme of Co-operative provision stores operating for a group of 
\allages. It would cater to the needs in foodgrains and other essential 
commodities like oil, salt, cloth, etc. It was through this programme that 
co-operative activity was initiated in this area. Nearly 38 such stores 
were organised in the project area, each store catering to the needs of 
8 to 10 nearby villages covering roughly 200 to 300 families. Working 
capital for these stores was raised by share capital (Rs. 1.50 per family) 
and by advances given by Sarva Seva Sangh (upto 10 times the share 
capital). Minimum advance made available was Rs. 200 in any case. 
Over and above these advances towards working capital, in certain cases, 
where the villagers would co-opt to manage these stores by themselves, 
Sarva Seva Sangh had a scheme of giving grant-in-aid upto Rs. 200 to 
such stores, to meet probable losses on account of inefficient management. 

It was seen that initiatives thus built amongst the villagers for the manage- 
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ment did build in return enough motivations for learning basic arithmetic 
and such other minimum requirements for operating the store. Such 
management, however, in certain cases, (mainly because of ignoranc^e,) 
did incur losses. 

*Burja Store': 

The persons who had taken initiative in managing these stores on 
their own were further linked up with a training programme, organise<l 
around such stores which operated very efficiently and successfully under 
the guidance of workers of Sarva Seva Sangh. The following Table 
gives a more elaborate picture of a store organised at Biirja, a village on 
Koraput-Rayagada line—which was utilised as a base for training promis¬ 
ing villagers in management skills in this field. It would be seen that 
this Burja store had made profits of the size of Rs. 4,000/-. This store 
functioned as a part of marketing section, feeding 2-3 small stores in the 
vicinity. The share capital of this store was Rs. 200/- coming forth from 
about 140 members in tliis area. It served an area of 10 mile radius, 
and catered to about 100 persons a day on an average. No rents were 
charged for the building. There were two workers w^orking in the store 
upto June 1959, with monthly salaries of Rs. 70 and 15 respectively. 


Table No. 35. 

Statement showing nature of Annual turnover at Burja Provision Stores. 


S.No. Particulars 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Total 


Jan. Dec. 

Jan. Dec. 

Jan. Dec. 


1. 

Food grains 

3,046.80 

33,998.00 

12,433.80 

49,477.60 

2. 

Edible Oils & Spices 

136.44 

835.06 

626.86 

1,696.62 

3. 

Salt 

1,107.02 

1,471.86 

1,524.14 

4,103.62 

4. 

Sugar & Gur 

11.00 

711.18 

391.80 

1,113.98 

5. 

Kerosene 

903.62 

1,463.38 

1,679.22 

3,936.22 

6 . 

Clothing 

665.19 

846.24 

314.29 

1,815.72 

7. 

Soap 

— 

160.23 

254.90 

406.13 

8. 

Turmeric & Nigerseed 

— 

3,214.48 

111.00 

3,325.48 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

168.24 

969.86 

664.04 

1,782.14 


Total 

6,026.91 

43,640.28 

17,889.06 

67,566.24 


Note :—(1) Turnover in the year 1969 upto June Rs. 28,000/-. 

(2) Increased turnover as seen in the year 1957 is due to a training 
camp of S.S.S, functioning then at Burja. 

(3) Purchases in food grains invariably fall down when the mango 
season is good. 

(4) Prices here compare favourably with ruling prices in a neighbour¬ 
ing Police Station Headquarters on 2 miles. 
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To*day tlie working capital of this store amounts to Rs. 4000/* 
(inclusive of dead stock worth Rs. 1000) and it has started its journey 
on its own legs. 

The organisers of this activity now propose to register this store 
as i)arl of a Multi Purpose Society and divert about Rs. 1,000/- from the 
profits towairds sponsoring new additional membership. 

4. Minor Vorcfst Produce Marketing Societies • 

In llie year 1957 a loan of Rs. 7,0(X)/- from Khadi and Village In¬ 
dustries Commission was made available to an already existing Forest 
Produce Co-op. Marketing Society in Umenkote area through the Assis¬ 
tant Registrar of Co-operath'e Societies. However, for various reasons 
the society could not function properly and hence the loan remained 
unutilized and was returned back to Sar\'a S('\ a Sangh next year. 

In the year 1958 Sarva Seva Sangh stepped directly in tin* field 
and organised one Society in Narayan Patna Area. The Sarvodaya, Fores! 
Produce Marketing Society—Gumma, started with a share capital of Rs., 
960 from 96 members, and was operative in Raxaghada Range oxer an 
arc*a covering 2 Gram Panchayats. This year one more Gram Panchayat 
area has been incorporated in the working of this Society. 

Sarva Seva Sangh had undertaken to bear all the managc^rial char¬ 
ges on account of this activity for a period of tliree years on a progres¬ 
sively decreasing scale. So that by the end of three years the society 
should })c able to manage its own affairs. During the year under review 
tlie Society lias made a net profit of Rs. 62.3/- over a turnover of approxi¬ 
mately Rs. 2,7(X)/-. 

As a next stc'p, the Sarva Seva Sangh offered to undertake sole 
rc’sponsibilitv' of inyrobolain collection for the entire district from 1959 
onx\ ards, and to organise this activity through co-operative units. How¬ 
ever, die Goxernment was keen on encouraging Tannin Extraction in Kora- 
X^ut and to leave myrobalam collection to the party who would install a 
Tannin Extraction Plant in the District. Evidently attemx)ts of Sarva Seva 
Sangh to exx)and this activity did not bear fruit. Now the Government 
have earmarked one Range (Ramgiri) for Sarva Seva Sangh for purposes 
myrobalam collection and as such it was kej^t out from annual auctions 
this year. It is x)roi)osed to organise forest labour co-oj)cratives in this 
area as j^art of the Pilot Project in Boipariguda Area. 

These Forest Labour Co-operative Societies will have to be smaller 
units in order to function effectively. A Panchayat area would be an 
ideal unit in Koraput. However, such small society cannot function effec¬ 
tively when encircled by contractors on all sides. When operations on 
a smaller scale are planned, a complete range will have to be operated 
by eliminating contractors totally. Moreover the Societies should be vest¬ 
ed with all allied operations like collection, storing and marketing. 
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So long as these societies have not federated themsel\es into a 
District Union, marketing activity would necessarily have to be managed 
by Government Agency. Along with collection of minor forest produce 
felling of timber and working of ^coupes' should form part and parcel 
of the activities of these societies progressively. 

If the State is desirous of encouraging such societies, it could be 
said that within tlirce years tiu'se societies can take up to marketing along 
with collection. 

Bo7nhotj Example 

The next stage that follows would b(‘ operation of ‘Timber C()upes\ 
Govcninient of Bombay Iiave dev(‘loped a ikav pattern for working these 
coupes by the Adivasi forest dw^ellers. These Societies work in partner¬ 
ship W'ith Government. A schedule is prescribed District-w ise for various 
oxidations, right from ftdling of timlier to collection and stocking at 
a convenient x^lace for auctioning. Government ajid socit‘t\ jointly auction 
tlu' deducting all C'harges as per th(' schedule, the 

margin is divided botwecai the Society and the State. The State receives 
75^ of tlu' net profits as Royalty and the remaining 25is tlic share of 
the Co-oi)erati\'C‘. 

Most difficult as]iect of this w’ork, is the training of workers to 
manage these societies. Random sc'leetion of w^orkers is not geing to 
make any mark. It sliould be attemx^ted in a comx>rehensive w^ay with 
a long rang(?, and phased programme. All the schools in the area will 
haN-e to be Basic Sclmols having forestry as main craft. Adivasis who 
receive training in tliese schools wdll ultimately take charge of this acti¬ 
vity. Fiirthcr sxiecialisation at High School and College level also, will 
have to be introduced gradually. When this is done these societies could 
be entrusted with developmental activities along with the activities of 
exxiloitation of forest wealth. No doubt this is a long range x>rogramme. 
But a firm beginning could be made right now^ 

A Federation at District le\'el can ultimately be the sponsoring 
body for such training-cum-organizational activity. The same Federa¬ 
tion can handle the processing x^art of the job. At this stage Government 
should wT)rk in xiartnershixi with this Federation rather than depending 
too much on departmental action. 

If th(' Government is desirous of moving on this line Sarva Seva 
Sangh would be interested in organizing a few societies in the District. 
The programme in that case wall be arranged range-wise. At present the 
Sarva Seva Sangh is working in few x>ockets developing Grain Gola So- 
cities in the first instance. These Grain Golas, it is x>rox)osed, will be 
the sxionsoring bodies for the Forest Labour Co-operatives. 

5. Land Management & Co-operative Farming : 

On tlie background of Gramdans, where no individual ownership 
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of land existed collective farming appeared to be the only logical mode 
of farming operations. However, certain factors stood in the way of this 
otherwise logical conclusion. 

Though under Gramdan, individual ownership in land ceased to 
exist, in practice it meant that only alienation of land was disallowed. 
Old individual holdings continued to exist subject only to such modifica¬ 
tions as were found neccessary in the context of fresh demands of the 
previous landless. As a result, inequalities in land holdings persisted. Even 
where land distribution did not show much of inequalities, near-primitive 
methods in farm operations, resulted invariably in exciHxling the costs of 
production. Under such circumstances any drastic switchover from the 
prevalent methods of self employed farm-labour-organization would have 
disrupted th(' organizations in its economic content or opened it to a high 
handed undemocratic managerial super-domination. Moreover, the psy¬ 
chological inhibitions of the Adivasi to such a major switchover in em- 
ploymt'iit pattern would have been far more harmful to the institutional 
growth. 

A pattern of co-operative organization suited to Koraput was thus 
suggested through a note to the Co-operative Department. Main features 
of tliese proposals were : 

(a) provision for individual cultivation of land with restricted 
ownership in land; 

(b) provision of additional means of production lik(' bullock-pair, 
implements etc. through the society jointly, while the existing 
individually owned means remained undisturbed; 

(c) Co-operative common sale and purchase; 

(d) adherence to a rational crop-plan; 

(e) group management of village common lands; 

(f) encouragement to existing practices of mutual aid; and efforts 
at providing fuller employment. 

For further details see note on Agricultural Co-operatives at the 

end. 

Tentative Model bye-laws were prepared and applications submit¬ 
ted in early 1958. The Registrar had promised to register at least 20 
such societies on experimental basis. But till today not a single society 
is registered. Applications of two were returned for some minor modi¬ 
fications and other two remained unattended. 

Though registration of co-operatives did not make any headway, 
the workers continued to experiment with different forms. Today at Shri- 
Ichandi a village in Gunupur Police Station area, all the land is cultivated 
by the villagers together. This is their third year. No individual allot¬ 
ment has been made. All work together and share the produce on the 
basis of the work put in. This is a village with 13 families and 127 acres 
of cultivable land, originally donated by four donors. 
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In another village, Limbagiida, in Boipariguda Police Station, a 
Collective Co-operative was attempted in 1958. Nearly 66 acres of land 
was brought under this collective, which included 7 landed families and 
5 erstwhile landless families who had received ratlier poor quality land 
under distribution. The enterprise worked well for the 1st season. But 
soon the surrounding atmosphere aflFected its logic and the members de¬ 
cided to revert to the old pattern of individual family cultivation. 

Progress in this field appeared to depend on the facilities provided 
for operating Credit and for making available technical know-how. Unless 
Government or some other Credit Agency comes out boldly in the field, 
co-operative management of land has its obvious limitations. 



chapter X 

VILLAGE AND COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 


Infctmve Area Developaient Scheme : 

The erstwhile All India Khadi & Village Industrieis Board had 
agrc<cl to start six Intensive Development Areas in Orissa (out of which 
four were to be in Korapiit and one each in Ganjam and Balasore) as 
a toke n of their appreciation of Gramdan movement. The Intensix e Arc'a 
ScluMiK' normally calls for an ('ffective local registered institution to ini- 
X)lcineiit its programme and for disbursement of funds. But as the area 
selected for work was tribal and had no c'ffeetive local organisation, it 
was decided to cliannelise the funds tlirough tlu' Sarxa Se\'a Sangh. 

Another dc^partiirc was made in tlu' original jxittern of Intensixc' 
Area Scheme' which relatc‘d to size of po])ulati()n and area of operation, 
Because of the predominantly tribal character of the area and of the very 
small and widely dispers('d villages over the entire district, it was neces¬ 
sary to depart from the normal working of the scheme x\'hic}i recommend¬ 
ed a population of 20,000 in a comi^act block. Even grouping of all the 
Gramdan villages amongst themselves into iniils of 20,000 population, by 
leaving the non-gramdan villages out of its orbit liad to be abandoned 
for practical administrative difficiiltk's. Eventually, centres of clfectixc 
work, whicli numbered about 40 by 1957, had to be established as fore¬ 
runners of the Intensive Area Scheme. 

A closer study of the problems of economic development even did 
not permit, the conventional expenditure, pattern propos('d under tlie 
scheme. The village industries programmes of the Khadi Board wene 
prepiired on the basis ()f fairly advanced xillages as compared to the 
tribal area. It was therefore necessary to reallocate the funds to suit the 
local conditions. 

In addition to some dex>arture from normal pattern of expenditure 
and selection of area, it W'as also necessary to effect some changes in the 
actual organisation of the industries. There was not any artisan class 
nor was agriculture the mainstay of the tribals. Industries based on 
forest resources were ideally suited to the temperament and habits of 
the Adi\^asi. Hence the ten indu.stries which were x^roposed to be taken 
up under this scheme with priority to promotion of khadi, oil g1)ani, hand 
X)Ounding of rice, leather and soap production from non-edible oil seeds 
and pottery at few centres etc. were gradually readjusted to existing local 
industries and emphasis was shifted to forest based industries. Conse¬ 
quently investigations of forest resources from the |)oint of view of their 
present exploitation and future development were taken uj). Whatever 
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little work was bt lng clones on handpoimcling of rise liad, also, to lie slow¬ 
ed doN\'n duo to other factors such as Go\x'rnnricnt controls on inoveinciit 
of paddy stocks to outside markets. 

Receipts : 

By MarcB, the Sar\'a Seva Sangh Iiad roexivod about Rs. 8.00.000/- 
frorn llie commission against tlic budget proposal sulnnitled liy them for 
development of various industric^s in Korajiut, Balasorc* and Ganjani dis¬ 
tricts of Orissa. Rs. 4,iI6.850/- were to lie spent as full or partial grants 
and Rs. 3,86,700/- as loan. A furtlier grant of Rs. 51,(K)0/- towards the 
end of 1957 and Rs. 84,000 in the year 1958 were received from the Com¬ 
mission to co\'(T exp(M]ses on salaries and office' ((fntingtmcies tlius bring¬ 
ing the figure of grants to Rs. 5,61,850/- l)y June. 1958. A brief review 
of progress of work lor promotion of various iuduslries is presented in sub- 
.sequent paragraplis. (For details of Receipts and Expenditure, see 
Appendix A.) 

Oil Ghanl hidiisfry—has a great promise in tin's area. Oil seeds wortli 
rupees four lakhs are annually exported. Major exports are of (edible) 
niger oil seeds; and Mediwa s(*eds which is classed amongst non-edi1)le 
oil seeds. Local consumption of oil is almost negligible. Adivasis con¬ 
sume more of Mohwa oil tlian other oils liki^ niger or ginger and that 
too extracted hy some hand operated process. To Adivasis bullock-driven 
ghani is a novelt\'. Manually operatcxl wooden lever, similar to ‘Tiriha^ 
of M.P. is commonly used by him for oil extraction. Before introduction 
of bullock-driven ghanis it was necessary to train up the local people. 
Three model demonstration-eum-production centres were operated at 
Rayaghada, Garanda and Ganjarn, with a view to train local hands. In 
addition to this training programme, a ghani production unit was operated 
at Saranjam Karxxdaya Rayaghada. 

Son}) Industry faces the problem of marketing. The use of soap in 
tribal areas is negligible. The two ‘C/ class units started by tlie Sangh, 
oiie at Jeypore and the other at Rayaghada sell their product mainly in 
the tcnvns. The non-edible oil used for the manufacture of soap is Mahwa. 
Lrathcr Industry In Balasore which was a fairly advanced area as com¬ 
pared to Koraput, one model tannery was started with 3 carcass recovery 
centres, and 5 bone-crusliing units in the surrounding area. The carcass 
recovery centres are making very slow progress. There are vast poten¬ 
tialities for tanning and leather industry in Koraput. But for w^ant of 
trained hands we couldnT make a beginning nor did we approach the 
Khadi Commission for funds. 

Hand Spinning Promotion of hand spinning is expected to be an indus¬ 
try with nni\crsal application. We were visualising that each intensive 
area would be able to introduce about 1000 Kisan Charkhas within a 
period of three years. Wc had trained hands available with us. The 
women workers were good spinners and were anxious to spread the 
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spinning activity in theii' respective villages. In fact, cflForts were made 
to introduce 1300 spinning wheels in Koraput district. Regular classes 
were also started. But the Adivasis did not take to it. Till today it has 
not been possible for us to persuade them to take up to spinning. If this 
industry is to be popularised among the Adh^asis it will be necessary to 
start common work sheds in each village, where 4-6 annas wage for an 
eiglit hour day would be guaranteed to the participating women. But 
if such a procedure is to be followed, then it is better to introduce 
AMBAR CHARKHA instead of Kisan Charkhas as at present They will 
be working for 6 to 8 hours under the direct supervision of an instructor 
and will be able to earn 6 to 8 annas per day after a period of 3-4 months. 

Eventually Ambar training was started at first at Jeypore; and 
now we have taken up Nandapur Padva area as our base. About 100 
charkhas are plying today and 5000-6000 hanks per month are produced. 
About 15 weavers are engaged on khadi weaving at Kharagpur in Nanda¬ 
pur area. Monthly production has come to J200 sq. yards. So from 
promotion of khadi i.e. Kisan Charkhas, the empluisis has been shifted 
to Ambar Charkha and instead of working in all intt'nsix e areas, we are 
running 30 cliarkhas in Balasore and 100 in Nandapur Thana. About 
15-20 Ambar Charkha sets each are being plied at Jeypore and Nowranga- 
pur. All the Kisan Charkhas given in diflerent areas are being collected 
back and are being redistributed in Nandai^ur area where an intensive 
effort in khadi production is being made. 

Poifertj was organised as a training-cum-demonstration centre at 
Jeypore. Four boys were trained. Though demonstration of the use of 
improved equipment and new tyes of ware has been of some benefit to 
potters in or around town areas and has helped in earning a few annas 
more, it u411 be, ne\'erthcless, necessary to induce the potters to go in 
for the manufacture of tiles and bricks for which there is an increasing 
demand from urban centres. Notions of some social status attached to 
manufacture of pots as opposed to brick manufacure, often act as obsta¬ 
cles in popularising the latter. 

Peculiarly enough, in Koraput entire villages inhabited by potters 
alone is most common x^henomenon. One such village as a unit has been 
taken up to di\'ersify x^roduction on co-operative basis. It has been pos¬ 
sible to take up manufacture of new types of pottery and allied products 
and to minimise the element of casteism. 

Carpentry and Blacksmithy : as industries are worked on primitive 
techniques. The extremely backward economy of the area did not make 
any demands on high skills in both these trades. The required artisans 
for most of the works undertaken during the plan periods is being catered 
to by the migrated element from surrounding areas. 

In order to make the Adivasi co-sharer of the benefits of exx^endi- 
ture programmes, training of artisans was a prere(iuisite. Workshop acti¬ 
vity (Saranjam Karyalaya) at Rayagada was one of the earliest of 
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Sarva Seva Saiigh programmes designed to suit this requirement. Faci¬ 
lities for manufacture of village industry equipment and for training of 
artisans in carpentry, blacksmity, oil ghani manufacture and operation, 
soap manufacture, bee-keeping tjtc. were made available here. But it 
was found very difficult to recruit trainees from Adivasis for these avo¬ 
cations. Gradually the emphasis wa.s shifted to forest based industries 
and the training facilities available at the Saranjam Karyalaya were utilised 
for candidates coming from comparatively advanccxl areas. Tlie Saranjam 
Karyalaya is equipped with machinery costing about Rs. 20,000, and is 
operated by well-trained, experienced hands. 

Paddy huskiuf' Dhenki* is a traditional industry most common to all 
households in this tract. Improving the holding capacity in grains of the 
Adivasi families was a major task that confronted the promoters of this 
industry. Tins was attempted through a loan programme operated by 
Gram Sabhas. As a consequent step to this loan ])rogramme a scheme of 
purchasing hand pounded rice was also undertaken both at village head 
and at the market places. The amount available for stocking of paddy 
and dehusking was of the size of Rs. 2,40,000. The same was fully utilized 
during the peak period of marketing activity (1957-58). However Govern¬ 
ment control orders prohibiting movements of rice outside the province, 
caused incalculable harm to the stocks built by Sarva Seva Sangh. They 
had to suffer losses, during that year, to the tune of Rs. 47,000/- on that 
account. (The staying capacity of hand-pounded rice is strictly very 
short; and holding it over longer periods is ruinoiis). 

Local Industries Lac, Bamboo and fibre, the.se were the three industries 
proposed to be encouraged under the scheme for promoting local indus¬ 
tries. Out of these three work on cultivation and collection of raw lac 
was started right from the second half of the year 1956. A trained hand 
was engaged to supervise the processing unit. Upto June* 1858 raw Jac 
worth Rs. 9,600 was purchased and was utilised for the processing unit 
operated at Jeypore. Funds earmarked for other two industries remain¬ 
ed unutilized. 

Regarding other local industries collection of minor forest i^roduce 
is the biggest industry of Koraput district but this does not come under 
the purview of Khadi Commission. 

VUlage Industries Godowns When the village industries programme 
was gradually taking shape, sheds for pottery, soapary, model oil-ghani 
and other village industries were already under construction. Godowns, 
also, were constructed to stock local agricultural produce prior to sale 
for processing at village level. At some centres accommodation was pro¬ 
vided for stocking paddy to be advanced to villagers as crop loan. Khadi 
godowns, also, were constructed as part of village industries j)rogramme. 
Few other buildings were constructed at the premises of Tnduitrial 
Schoor Rayaghada to house different village industries. This was part 
of training programme. Total number of works executed as part of this 
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programme were 28 and the total expenditure incurred on tlicir construc¬ 
tion upto 30lh June, 1958, amounted to Rs. 58,0<.K)/-. 

Expenditure ; 

The totLil (Expenditure incurred on tlie various items of Village In- 
dustri(Es Prf)grammc upto June, 1958 amounted to Hs. 3,76,364/- out of 
^v']u’cll the coinpoiK ut on salaries and contingencies amounted to Rs. 
1,90,218/-. As ix'gards loans, on GOtli June, 1958, a sum of Rs. 2.65,600/- 
outstanding as h^ans advanced to \arious indu tries according to the 
scheme of A.l.K. & V.J. Commission. 

71ie expericaice of the Koraput district elear]\^ proves that each 
intensive area will have to he sej^arately considered. 3du' plans wall have 
to be undertak(‘n for exploiting the local resouret's. Each intensive area 
scheme wa‘11 ha^’(E its ow’ii plan of work. There are numl.x'i* of industries 
wliicli do not come under the purview of the Khadi Commission at pre¬ 
sent and may demand departure Irom prescait accc’pted and approved 
patterns. The industries that are being run on Ix hait of t]»e Khadi Com¬ 
mission could receive a favourable response in otlu’r areas but as for 
tribals tlKa’r problems are different and the industries which may lu'lp 
the economy of the area may luive to be* ('ncouraged. In Adivasi areas 
forest industrif's wall have tlic first prioritv’, agi K ultnral development wall 
be the main acti\'it\^ and tlie present pattciaj of village industries may 
have a better prospect afc'r the area reaches a particular stage in its deve- 
lopmc'nt both in forc'stry and agriculture. 



SPECIAL PROGRAMMES 


1. Eradicalion of Yaws * 

One of the distinctive n^edical featiin’s of Korapiit is the i)revalcncc 
of a disease known as ^Yawsh which bears a close resemblance to syphilis. 
Its infection is common among the more backward of hill tribes, and 
especially amongst tlu' 'Koyyas* of Malkangiri. The disease is not Iktc- 
ditary and yi(‘lds to j)enicillin trc'atment. 

Sarva St N'a Sangh organised a s<juad of 4 doctors assisti d bv four 
have (Earmarked one Range (Ramgiri) for Sarva Sc‘\ a Sangh for purposes 
assistants in order to lielp people out from the rigours of the dreadful 
disease*. These doctors worked in 4 groups in 4 dillerent Police Station 
yVreas — Gudari, Rissam Caittack, Ambodala and Narayan Patna. They 
were working undiT llu* al)le guidance of Dr. R. V. Wardekar of Gandhi 
Smarak Nidhi, 

The following figures from Gramdan villages in \'ara\'an Patna 
area show that the incidence was about 


No. of villagres Families Population No. og’ caso.s 

l,ica 5.029 720 


The* which has proved to be an effective medicine c’\'ery- 

whcrc was being injected. Work of these doctors continued till Cio\- 
ernmi'nt of Orissa undertook to operate in the same area in co-operation 
with WHO. Sarva Seva Sangh, tlien, decided to withdraw from the 
field, and in September 1957 they disbanded this service. During tlic 
course of 14 months of operation of this scheme, the project incurred 
an expenditure of Rs. 7,289. Nearly 22,069 cases were examined, of which 
12,810 were affected with Yaws. Of the 12 thousand initially chcckeci, 
415 received full treatment. 

2. Legal Aid ; 

Mention has been made in Annexure A (Vol. II) to the provision 
of various legal measures enacted to protect the interests of Adivasfs, 
and to how they were falling short of expectations in delivering the goods. 
Right from the beginning of their work in Koraput, Sarx^a Seva Sangh 
experienced the necessity of providing legal advice and, in many cases, 
free legal aid to the villagers in Gramdan villages. It was seen that the 
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people whose interests were supposed to be guarded, did not even know 
that any such legislation existed whereby they could got protection against 
undue han*assment. Neither did they seem to believe that there was 
any official or non-official who is out to sincerely help them. Ironically 
enough, their Friend, Philosopher and Guide was the very person who 
was cause of the utter ruination of their life—the Sahukar. Tliey had 
neither the capacity nor the means to approach the authority, judicial or 
executive, to seek redress. Hardly ever have they appeared before Courts 
of Law as complainants or Plaints. Even for Civil dealings they have 
faced criminal trials. Complaints, invariably, are so worded that the 
matter came within the police cognizance. The complainants have hardly 
to spend anything of their own. Their interests were served at the cost 
of Public Exchequer. 

Importance of providing free legal advice and legal aid was re¬ 
peatedly stressed on the mind of Government. E\x'n during the course* 
of discussions on co-ordination with Government the Sarva Se\'a Sangh 
insisted on including free legal aid and advice as part of N.E.S. work in 
the area. In the absence of any effective protection on this line, spending 
of huge amounts in the name of ‘Tribal welfare’ would hardly make ain 
mark, as far as the genuine welfare of the Adivasi is concerned. His 
experience of past few generations, has led him to believe that the towns 
I^eople wdiether official or non-official, are all kin.snum of money lender, 
they would always support the Sahukar and wnuld never have any sym¬ 
pathy for him (the Adivasi). As long as, this distrust from his mind was 
not removed, no extension or wxdfare work was going to take roots in 
this community. 

Apart from advocating the need for free legal aid, Sarva Seva Sangh 
on their own organised on a small scale a free ‘Legal Aid and Advice 
Service’ with the help of few' noble legal practitioners from Koraput. 
Sangh, also, had the humble services of a retired pleader from U.P. at 
their disposal. The following table gives an account of the nature of 
services rendered by the organization. 

Some lawyer.s in the Districi: as well as before the High Court and 
Board of Revenue had been good enough to offer ‘Buddhidan’; as such 
the expenses hax'e been minimised. The partie’s c*oncemcd had to bear 
part of the expenses separately. 

In fact there should be an officer to see that the laws enacted for 
the protection of the Adivasi’s interests are being properly worked; and 
he should report cases of their breach to the authorities concerned. Side 
by side there should be an agency to help and guide them in civil and 
criminal cases wherever necessary. It should have both officials and non- 
officials among its members and should first tiy to get the cases amicably 
settled outside the court. But when this fails iuid the matter has to go 
to court, the committee should provide legal aid at Government cost 
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Particulars of legal aid : 


Sr. No. Nature of cases Number Disposals 


1 Civil suits 


Cases in criminal and 
Revenue — Courts 


3 Cases in High Court 


11 3 decreed against the parties 

helped by S.S.S. 8 cases still 
pending. 

35 4 decided against the parties 

helped by S.S.S. 6 in favour; 
and 25 cases either have 
been compromised or with¬ 
drawn. 

1 Remanded. 


4 Revenue Board 


1 


Remanded. 


Lastly, it may not be out of place to add that the question of select¬ 
ing the proper personnel for this area is of great importance, and in that 
connection it would be well for the Government to bear in mind the fol¬ 
lowing words of our Prime Minister ; 

“Wc ought to be careful about appointing officers anywhere but 
we must be doubly so when we appoint them in tribal areas. An officer 
in the tribal areas should not merely be a man who has passt^d an exa¬ 
mination or gained experience of the routine-work. He must be a man 
with enthusiasm, whose mind, and even more so whose heart understands 
the problem. He must not get there just to sit in an office for a few hours 
a day, and for the rest, curse his fate at being sent to an out of the way 
place. Tliat type of man is completely useless. It is far better to send 
a totally uneducated man who has passed no examination, so long as he 
goes to these people with friendship and affection and lives as one of 
them. Such a man will produce better results than the brilliant intellec¬ 
tual who has no human understanding of the problem.'' 

Unless something tangible is done in this direction, it is doubtful 
what part of benefits accruing out of the developmental activities carried 
on by official or by non-official agencies, will be utilized by the Adivasis 
and what part by their exploiters. It may just be like putting money in 
a bottomless pit. 

It is a welcome sign that the Government of Orissa were pleased 
to appoint a committee in November 1957 to enquire into the working 
of the Acts and other similar legislative enactments and to suggest 
measures for their better enforcement in the district of Koraput. A re¬ 
presentative of the Sarva Seva Sangh was also nominated by the Govern¬ 
ment as a member of the Committee. The Committee submitted thc^ir 
report in June, 1958 but it is not known what action, if any, has so far 
been taken thereon, 
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The question of providing; legal aid to the Adivasis seems to have 
b('on engaging the attention of tlic Union Gm ornment for some time past. 
About a > car ago, it was stated on their behalf in the Lok-Sabha that they 
would contribute 50% of the expenses to any State which would like to 
render legal Aid to Adi\’asis. Only about a month ago there was a news 
item stating that the Bihar Government have undertaken this job. I.cgal 
aid is also being provided to tin' Uarijans in several Stales. If there is 
any class ol people' whose claim dtscTves top priority for frc‘(' l(\gal ad\'iee 
and aid from tine Goven-nment, it is tin* Adi\’asis of Koraput. 



chapter XU 

RESEARCH AND SPECIAL SllJDIES 


1. Exploitation of Forest ami Mineral Wealth: 

Korapiit abounds in forest weallli. It is a ^^•eIl known fact lliat 
product' collected from the Adivasi is sold in outside inarkt'ts at prict's 
rangin,^ from tlu'ce-fold to four or fi\c-lold. IJis share in tisn])er exploi¬ 
tation has bc‘cn hardly 6Vr of the prevalcTit market price. 

There wore certain Gnimdan pockets wIktc' eithea- bexanse of 
})aucity of good agricultural lands and other agricultural facilities like 
irrigation; or because of the inenacc of wild animals, agriculture was forcc'd 
to a subsidiary status. This did not mean that Forest industries were 
bearing sufficient income for the Adivasis. Fxploitatit n at the hands of 
middleman, and tlic absence of processing industries of raw matciiials 
available so copiously in this tract were tcllijig baclK' upon Adivasi 
economy. 

Colk'ction and marketing of the raw materials through Forest- 
labour co-operatives was one aspect of the programme' proposed for ex¬ 
ploitation of forest wealth. The other a.spect of procc'ssing certain mate¬ 
rials on commercial scale for the benefit of Adivasi had also cngagc'd 
attention of Sarva Seva Sangh right from the inception of the work. 

Chemical Laboratory : 

A modest beginning was made in the' year 1956, by c’stal)lisliing 
a ‘Forest Resource Laborator>’, with equipments worth Rs. 6,850/-. 
During 1957-58 further equipment worth Rs. 10,000 was added; and 
sy stematic investigations conducted in determining the chemical composi¬ 
tion of various soils, analysis of minerals and forest products. A study 
ol essential oil bearing grasses and other vegetable plants was undertaken 
and accordingly a steam distillation still was set up. In 1958-59 additional 
equipment worth Rs. 8,000/- was brought in and serx ices of a new consult¬ 
ing chemical Engineer were made available on full-time basis. Today 
the laboratory is equipped for analysis of minerals, soils and plant products. 

Exploratory xoork : 

A systematic study was undertaken to ascertain the occurrence, 
extent of availability and possible means of collection and exphnatation 
of mineral and forest resources. Ox^er 20 localities abounding in mineral 
limestones of interest to cement manufacture have been studied and 
assayed. Large occurrences of other minerals have been also discovered 
among which may be mentioned steatite or soapstone which is in great 
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demand as refractory material in tlie paper industry. Numerous deposits 
of ochres have been found suitable for the manufacture of paints and also 
for use in the indigenous process of iron smelting practised on a large 
scale by the Adivasi population. 

A study of the forest products of the region has revealed even 
greater possibilities. Myrobalams are being exported from this area to 
the tune of Rs. 10 lakhs every year and given more attractive prices, the 
collection could be doubled adding a considerable sum to India’s foreign 
exchange and improving Adivasi economy as no other single item of wel¬ 
fare work can. 

Tamarind is the next imj)ortant item of forest wealth. The seed 
is allowed to waste in enormous quantities and has been studied with a 
view to its commercial utilization. Marking nuts constitute another 
potential source of wealth, although at present hardly kno\\m as an indus¬ 
trial raw material. Other forest products studied are various kinds of 
tan barks, oil seeds, amla, beedi leaves, broomsticks, Nux Vomica. 

The manufacture of charcoal is a typical Adivasi industiy oft'ering 
tremendous sc*ope for their native acumen; studies were undertaken to 
d('vise possibilities of setting up a woo<l distillation industry on a large 
scale for commercial marketing and of utilization of the resulting tar as 
preservative in wood impregnation. 

Research on New Processes: 

A new process has been devised for removing the brown skin 
(pericarp or * testa’) from tamarind seed; and grinding the white kernel 
to a fine powder yields a useful sizing material for textile and jute indus¬ 
tries. The oil from marking nuts has been studied and a simple and elegant 
process devised for preparing baking enamels for the bicycle and allied 
industries. This process has been patented for the benefit of the Adivasis 
on whose behalf it is proposed to set up an industry for the manufacture 
and sale of modem stoving enamels for the bicycle and automobile 
industries. 

A special study was undertaken to ascertain the principles and 
problems connected with the indigenous Adivasi process of iron smelting 
whereby a family, today, with the crudest of equipment, processes iron 
ores of the locaUty and produces 5-6 pounds of commercial steel within a 
matter of 2 hours and markets the resulting product in the weekly shandy. 
The principal drawback of this process is the poor eflBciency of extraction,— 
only 10-15% of the iron content of the ore being recovered as steel while 
the bulk of iron goes as waste into the slag. New processes are being 
devised whereby the ore could be reduced to iron to the extent of 80-90% 
by simple heating in a closed eartlienware pot in admixture with wood 
waste or other carbonaceous material. The ore i)re-treated in this manner 
is exj^ected to improve the yield of steel in the indigenous process and 
offer a process of fair efficiency. 
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Work on Manufacturing Schedules: 

Process and manufacturing schedules have been prepared coAeriug 
2 principal industries for large scale exploitation, cement manufacture and 
manufacture of tannin extracts from Myrobalans. Scliedules luive been 
also prepared for a paint industry. The Myrobalan extract industr\' which 
the Orissa Government have agreed to finance to the extent of Rs. 5 lakhs 
in the first stage is expected to improve the yield by way of economic 
return to the Adivasis from Re. 1 per maund to Rs. 8. A projt'ct report 
is available on this industry. The setting up of a paint industry is also 
under active consideration by the Orissa Government and an industry 
will be established in the near future as a pilot project of the Government 
in the Rayagada area. Pilot plants arc being set up for th(' manufacture 
of stoving enamels from marking nut oil and for the preparation of textile 
sizing material from tamarind s<?eds. 

Timber Fabrication : 

An ASCII timber treatment plant was establishc^d to poj)ularize 
wood preservation techniques. Seasoning also w as introduced as part of 
timber fabrication programme undertaken by Sarva Seva Sangh with 'a 
view to popularizing the use of timber in construction industry. Designs 
of new types of Bow-string and Triangular type, liglit and ( legant trusses 
were introduced in the construction programme undertaken by Sarva Seva 
Sangh, and services were offered to public authorities to meet their needs 
of wide span-trusses. 

The programme of investigations for the year 1959-60 is given 
below. Items on which work is in progress are marked with an asterisk*. 

Programme for Next Year: 

1. * Smelting of iron ores into usable steel on a village industry basis. 
The work conducted during the last year indicated that the yield of steel 
hy the Adivasi process could be nearly doubled by preliminary treatment 
of the ore. Further improvements are being explored with a view to make 
the process hold its o^vn as a general commercial proposition. 

2. * Beneficiation of manganese ores. A village process has been deve¬ 
loped for upgrading manganese ores so as to nearly double the export 
\ allies. A pilot plant is being installed for the puiposc. 

3. * The application of local limestones for the manufacture of soda ash 
and cement on small scale industry basis. 

4. * Preparation of stoving enamel from marking nut oil. The conditions 
for commercial manufacture and application have been standardized and 
a pilot plant is being installed. 

5. * Production of tamarind seed starch on pilot scale. 

6. Investigation of local steatites as refractories in the paper industry 
and for insulators for high temperature duty. 
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7. Investigation of local kaolins for commercial purposes including manu¬ 
facture of ceramic wares. 

8. Industrial uses of sal seed oil. 

9. Experimental wood distillation still for byproduct reco\'ery. The 
problem has an important bearing on the marketing of sal wood sleepers 
for Indian Railways which are at present imported in considerable quanti- 
tit^s from abroad owing to the lack of creosoting units in India. 

10. Experimental model houses for the Adivasis v\'ith flooring and roof 
of teiTiieotta tiles wliich they could manufacture for themselves and with 
simplified wooden framework and shutters also within their limited skill. 



Appendix 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


1. Receipts : 

Tlie Sarva Seva Sangh received an amount of Rs. 25,30,156 towards 
(‘xpenses in Gramdan areas, upto 30th June, 1959, from various sources. 
During the same period a loan amount of Rs. 8,31,014 also, was received 
from Khadi and Village Industries Commission and ^othe^ agencies. De¬ 
tails of these receipts are given in the following table. 

Table No. 1. 

Statement showing particulars of Receipts as on 30th June, 1959. 


Particulars of Receipts 

Receipts other 
than loan 

Loan 

1 

2 

3 

Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 

6,62,000 


A. B. Sarva Seva Sangh 

1,30,000 

3,18,000* 

A. 1. Khadi Commission 

6,64,850 

4,31,750 

Govt, of India 

9,42,000 

— 

Govt, of Orissa 

1,55,707 

— 

Donations 

49,788 


Other Misc. Receipts 
and Deposits 

25,816 

81,264 

Total 

25,30,156 

8,31,014 

* Unadjusted advance from the Central 

Office. 


2. Expenditure : 

(a) Gandhi Smarak Nidhi: A grant of Rs. 3,00,000 was sanction¬ 
ed by the Nidhi during the year 1955-56. A further grant of Rs. 3,20,000 
was sanctioned during 1957-58; and of Rs. 42,000 in \58-’59. As against 
these receipts, the Sangh has sanctioned Rs. 1,50,000 and has advanced 
an amount of Rs. 3,18,000 towards meeting unbudgeted expenditure. 
Funds received from both these sources were utilized to meet expenditure 
on administrative charges and training and research activities. Excess 
expenditure incurred on any item or expenditure on items, for which no 
other provision was available was always charged to S. S. S. funds. Hence 
Receipts and Expenditure accounts of the S. S. S. have always been Ad hoc 
in nature. 
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(b) Khadi and Village Industries Cotnmissian : An amount of 
Rs. 5,64,850 was received from the Commission upto 30th June, 1959 under 
various schemes operated either under the Intensive Development Area 
Programme or otherwise. During the same period loan amounting to 
Rs. 4,31,750 was received. The following table gives particulars of re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure under different items of industries. 

Table No. 2, 

Statement showing amount received and spent from Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission upto—30th June, 1958. 

Receipts up to-date Head of expenditure Total expenditure 


Other than 
loan 

loan 

Other than loan 

1 


2 

3 

31,660 

20,250 

Leather Industry 

32,080 

48,000 

72,000 

Village Oil Industry 

22,849 

12,300 

20,600 

Soap Industry 

4,968 

24,000 

9,000 

Lac and Fibre Industry 

14,169 

36,000 

— 

Pottery Industry 

7,901 

2,000 

10,000 

Gur Industry 

— 

66,000 

—■ 

Khadi Promotion Scheme 

14,371 

60,000 

30,000 

Khadi Godown 

12.800 

60,000 

30.000 

V. I. Godowns 

36,954 

54,000 


Community Work-sheds 
and equipment for 
production centre 

— 

1,71,000 

—- 

Salary and Contingencies 1,96,392 

— 

2,40,000 

Loan for Stocking Paddy 
and Oil Seeds 

— 

— 

— 

Saranjam Karyalaya 

24,863 

5,64,850 

4,31,760 

Total 

3,66,337 


Note :-~.Out of a total sum of Rs. 4,31,760 obtained on loan from Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, Bombay, Rs. 45,050 was repaid during 

1956- 57. The Sangh has, also, repaid Rs. 1,21,100, during the year 

1957- 68, thus leaving an outstanding balance of Rs. 2,66,600 at the 
end of 1957-58. In the subsequent year another instalment of Rs. 
1,14,000 was repaid, leaving total outstandi-.g balance of Rs. 1,61,000 
at the end of 30th June, 1969, Expenditure figures till the end of June, 
1968 were readily available at the time of writing this Report. It is 
regretted that up-to-date expenditure figures could not be incorporated. 
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(c) Union Government Grants ; The Sangh received so far 
Rs. 13,92,000 from the Union Govt, of which Rs. 4,50,000 have been re¬ 
funded as unspent balance during 1958. Thus the amount available for 
expenditure under various heads from this source was Rs. 9,42,000, against 
which an amount of Rs. 8,10,180/- has been spent till 30th June, 1959 as 
shown in the Table No. 3. 


Table No. 3. 

Statement showing particulars of Receipts and payment of Central Govt Grants. 


Receipts 

Head of Expenditure 

Expenditure 
incurred 
upto 30th 

June 1959 

3,02,000 

Minor Irrigation 

79,408 

1,40,000 

Soil Conservation and 

Land Reclamation 

48,246 

2,05,000 

Distribution of Bullock-pairs 

1,67,962 

60,000 

Cattle Breeding Centre 

65,039 

20,000 

Housing Subsidy 

33,464 

56,000 

Training Camp expenses 

40,416 

60,000 

Health, Hygiene and Sanitation 

21,861 

1,70,000 

Demonstration Farming 

49,051 

2,40,000 

Manufacture of Agri. Tools and 1,82,776 

Research and Training 

16,000 

Reading Materials 

2,492 

1,36,000 

Non-recurring Capital 
Expenditure 

1,16,201 

13,92,000 

Total 

7,86,996 


Plus reappropriation on other 
heads as per 1958-69 budgret 
proposals 

24.188 


Grand Total 

8,10,183 


(d) Govt, of Orissa : In the year 1955-56 and later on in 1956-57 
an amount of Rs. 1,K,707 was received from Tribal Welfare and Develop¬ 
ment Departments towards specific welfare projects. As against these 
receipts Sangh has spent Rs. 1,83,266 so far, with an excess expenditure 
of Rs. 27,559 whidi shall be reimbuMed from Khadi and V. I. Commission, 
as modification in original designs of buildings was deemed necessary to 
fit in with Village Industries Programmes. 
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Table No. 4. 

Statement showing Receipts and Payments of Funds 
received from Govt, of Orissa. 


Receipts 

Head of Expenditure 

Actual expendi¬ 
ture upto 30th 
June 1969 

1 

2 

3 

18,760 

Wells (for drinking water) 

18,847 

22,600 

Minor irrigation 

24,206 

36,877 

Bullock Distribution 

36,877 

6,626 

Housing Subsidy 

5,626 

66,900 

Gandhi Ghar Construction 

96,261 

4,126 

Village approach roads 

2,461 

1,930 

Paddy husking 

—■ 

1,66,707 

Total 

1,83,266 


The Sangh has not received any grants from either Union Govern¬ 
ment or Govt, of Orissa during 1958-59. Future programme of work will 
be conducted luider tliree Intensive Development Area Schemes now in 
operation in Koraput. One of these three Areas will operate as a ‘Pilot 
Project for Antyodaya’ in Boipariguda area where an expenditure of 
Rs. 32,00,000 spread over a period of 7 years is planned. 

Table No. 5 gives a consolidated account of Expenditure irrespec¬ 
tive of sources of Finance. 


Table No. 6. 

Consolidated account of Expenditure as incurred 
in Gramdan Areas of Orissa upto 30th June, 1969. 


Sr. Head of Expenditure 

Actual expenditure incurred 

No. 

upto 30th June 1969 


Other than loans 

1 2 

3 

1 Establishment 

5,73,687 


2 Grant-in-aid to Village and other Institutions 89,613 

3 Crop loans now in circulation (to be 3,81,486 

recovered); and advances to be adjusted in 
susequent year as on 30th June, 1968 

4 Transport (Capital) 1,16,201 
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12 3 
5 Development Expenses : 


(a) 

Minor Irrigation 

1,03,013 

(b) 

Soil Conservation 

48,246 

(c) 

Community Houses (Gandhi Ghars.) 

96,251 

(d) 

Housing Subsidy 

39,081 

(e) 

Village Industries 

3,76,364 

(f) 

Bullock Distribution 

1,93,829 

(g) 

Drinking Water Wells 

18,847 

(h) 

Village Roads 

2,461 

(i) 

Demonstration Farming and Distribu¬ 
tion of Seeds and Manure and 

Agri. Implements 

49,061 

(j) 

Cattle breeding Centre 

65,039 

(k) 

Publicity and Reading materials 
for Adivasis 

2,492 

(1) 

Health Hygiene and Sanitation 

21,861 

Research and Training inclusive of 

Training Camps 

1,82,776 

Training Camps for Adivasis 

40,515 


23,90,302 


Total 
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